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Governor’s Hunting 


Proclamation 


HE “protracted drought and exces- 

Sive dryness” of this season in 
New Hampshire extended into the 
month of October, until on the 18th 
Governor Fred H. Brown, acting under 
an act of the legislature of 1923, upon 
the advice of the state forester and fish 
and game commissioners, proclaimed all 
woodlands of the state closed against 
hunters, fishermen and all others except 
owners of said lands and their agents. 
It was already raining, with more ap- 
parent determination than in months, 
when the Governor affixed his signature 
to the proclamation and started for 
Washington to attend the conference of 
President Coolidge with the Governors 
upon the subject of law enforcement. 
So he entrusted the power of revoking 
the edict to the officers upon whose ad- 
vice he had issued it and after a couple 
of wet days they exercised that power; 
whereupon the sun promptly began to 
shine again. 


Celebrations 


. issuing any proclamation 
Governor Brown designated Octo- 
ber 27 as Navy Day in New Hampshire 
as in other states and Major Frank Knox 
of Manchester was named as New 
Hampshire chairman by the national 
chairman, Commander Marion Eppley of 
New York. The center of Granite State 


observance naturally was at the Ports- 
mouth Navy Yard, where special ar- 
rangements were made for entertaining 
and instructing such of the public as ac- 
cepted the general invitation to visit and 
inspect the yard on that day. Colum- 
bus Day was observed generally as a 
holiday throughout the state, but with- 
out special programs anywhere. Its 
automobile parade over the main high- 
ways was considered larger than even 
those of the summer holidays and was 
attended by the usual number of fatali- 
ties. Fire Prevention Week was a fix- 
ture of the month and this year pre- 
sented as its object lessons the destruc- 
tion by flames of three well known sum- 
mer residences; the wonderful MHar- 
lakenden Hall of Winston Churchill at 
Cornish; the magnificent Woodbury 
Langdon estate at Fox Point, Newing- 
ton; and the less pretentious country 
place of Rev. A. Z. Conrad at Amherst. 


John G. Winant 

URING the month the first real im- 

petus to interest in the political 
campaign of 1924 was given by the an- 
nouncement of Captain John G. Winant 
of Concord that he would be a candidate 
for the Republican nomination for Gov- 
ernor at the primary of next September. 
His action has not brought any opponent 
into the open thus far, although the Bos- 
ton Herald has expressed editorial pre- 
ference for Major Frank Knox of Man- 
chester as the Republican candidate and 
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former Congressman Raymond  B. 
Stevens as the Democratic candidate for 
Chief Executive of the Granite State. 

Captain Winant was in command of 
the second Liberty Squadron of the 
American air forces on the French front 
during the world war. He has served 
two terms in the state House of Repre- 
sentatives and one in the state Senate, 
and has been a leader in agricultural and 
labor legislation as well as a_ staunch 
supporter of other forward looking 
movements. He is secretary of the 
National Monetary Association and the 
Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire Forests and president of the 
New Hampshire Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. His statement of the platform up- 
on which he will make his campaign is 
promised for an early day and is awaited 
with interest. 


Conferences and Conventions 


 ocajnaete the largest postal confer- 
ence ever held in the state was a 
Concord event of the month and was 
addressed by Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
erals Bartlett and Glover, the former our 
well-known ex-Governor. Another dis- 
tinguished visitor of the month to Con- 
cord and New Hampshire was Leonidas 
P. Newby of Indiana, commander of 
the Knights Templar of the United 
States. 

The State Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union held its annual meeting 
in Concord during the month, heard 
speakers from far and near and adopted 
vigorous resolutions in favor of liquor 
law enforcement and against prize fights, 
“carnivals,” suggestive dances, movies, 
books and styles. It had taken final ad- 
journment before Senator Moses made 
his now famous characterization of the 
Volstead Act as a “jackass law,” or ‘it 
woud have had a declaration to make, 
no doubt, in that regard. 

Other important state meetings of the 
month were of the Baptists at Concord, 
of the Teachers’ Association at Laconia, 
of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
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lution at Rochester, and of the bankers 
at Whitefield. 


Clubs and Fraternities 


HE Woman’s Clubs and the Rotary 
Clubs and the Chambers of Com- 

merce and the Boards of Trade entered 
upon their winter’s schedule of meet- 
ings. The farmers harvested large 
crops of apples and potatoes. Business 
conditions in general were good. 

Bektash Temple of the Mystic Shrine 
took an option on the purchase from 
the estate of President Benjamin A. 
Kimball of the Concord & Montreal 
railroad of his estate on South Main 
Street, Concord, which he bequeathed 
to the state of New Hampshire as a 
home for its governors, but which the 
legislature of 1923 refused to accept. 

Progress was made in the organiza- 
‘tion of a state Chamber of Commerce 
by the choice of Frank H. Foster, 
banker, of Claremont, as president; Per- 
ley H. Washburn of Lisbon, vice-presi- 
dent; Ervin W. Porter of Concord, sec- 
retary; and Leo L. Osborne of Sunapee, 
treasurer. 


Controversies 


, ieee hard-fought and much-debated 
case of Partridges v. Fruit Buds 
reached its court of last resort when 
Governor Fred H. Brown was called 
upon for the first time to act as an ar- 
biter between the state departments of 
agriculture and fish and game under an 
act of the legislature of 1923. The 
Governor visited in person some Lon- 
donderry orchards which were consider- 
ed typical of existing conditions and 
examined the alleged damage to the 
trees by the game birds. 

Following an address by Senator 
George H. Moses before the Concord 
Chamber of Commerce on forest con- 
ditions through the country, the Cham- 
ber went on record as opposed to what 
the Senator termed the attempted “coer- 
cion” of the states by the federal gov- 
ernment as to uniformity in the taxation 


of forest lands, —H. C. P. 











IS NEW HAMPSHIRE COMPLETED? 


By WIt.i1AMm S. Rossiter 


PRESIDENT HETZEL’S TRIBUTE TO MR. ROSSITER 


In the realm of public affairs, the author of the following article, Hon. 
William S. Rossiter, is not only a diagnostician of ability, but a practitioner 
who stands ready with sympathy and understanding to help and to remedy. 
Benefit ought to follow from service of such a character given freely to the 


state of New Hampshire. 


IKE the Lord of the Vineyard, 

the Census Enumerator appears 

decennially to take national ac- 
count of stock. We have become so 
accustomed to the answer of each 
state, “Increased in population and 
wealth,” that it is something of a jolt 
to find creeping in here and there evi- 
dences that the man who buried his 
talent has successors—evidences that 
somehow in such cases the process of 
state-building has been about com- 
pleted. 

Is New Hampshire completed? Of 
all the states in that aristocratic group 
“The Original Thirteen,’ New Hamp- 
shire alone has the record of having 
lost population at any census. 

The increase of the total popula- 
tion of the state has not reached as 
much as ten per cent in any decade 
since 1850. That is, the rate of in- 
crease in New Hampshire has not 
equalled even half the rate of increase 
shown by the nation at any census for 
seventy years. The population of 
New Hampshire decreased from 1860 
to 1870, while in 1920 the increase 
from 1910 amounted to less than 3 per 
cent. The population record of the 
state is therefore obviously one al- 
most of stagnation. Are we com- 
pleted? Progress means at least a 
reasonable percentage of increase. 
Stationary population reflects rather 
stagnant ‘conditions, and almost al- 
ways indicates rather heavy emigra- 
tion. At the Fourteenth Census 
(1920), out of 251 towns in the entire 
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state, 179 showed decreases. Of the 
167 subdivisions having fewer than 
1000 inhabitants, 137, or approximately 
82 per cent, showed actual loss in 
population. Indeed, if Coos County 
be eliminated, out of 137 towns only 
15 increased in population. The nat- 
ural effect of this change is that the 
citizens of New Hampshire are be- 
coming increasingly residents of the 
large towns and cities, and hence with 
little change in total population the 
weight of the cities and towns be- 
comes constantly greater. 

Consistently with this changing re- 
lationship of country and city, the 
farms of New Hampshire decreased 
in number from 27,000 in 1910 to 20,- 
500 in 1920. The land in farms de- 
creased by nearly 750,000 acres, while 
the improved land in farms decreased 
in about the same proportion.  In- 
deed, the number of acres of improved 
farm land in the state has decreased 
in every decade since 1860, and it is 
less than one third of the figure for 
that year. 

Here is a condition which in some 
respects is actual decline and in others 
strongly suggests that our racial task 
of development is completed. Under 
such circumstances the line of great- 
est ease in an atmosphere already 
less charged with progress and energy 
than of old is to do nothing; to assert 
that matters are all right and to leave 
well-enough alone. Many people are 
prepared instantly to take that atti- 
tude. 
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It was the privilege of the writer 
to publish in a magazine of wide in- 
fluence during the past summer an ar- 
ticle discussing in some detail the 
present status of the north-country 
states, for conditions are almost iden- 
tical in Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont. This paper elicited many 
letters from persons in all three states 
as well as from other states in the 
Union. It was significant that from 
one of the three states in question— 
not New Hampshire—the replies were 
largely along a fatalistic line. They 
indicated a willingness to let matters 
drift, and to be content with stagna- 
tion. They admitted completion and 
considered it an asset. One, for ex- 
ample, a distinguished citizen of New 
England, wrote by way of protest 
against stirring the subject up. A 
few sentences paraphrased from his 
letter are worth quoting: 

“My old home was in a small town 
in the heart of the mountains in the 
central part of the state. I think my 
town reached the maximum of its pop- 
ulation about 1840, and since that 
time every decennial census _ has 
shown a reduced population, but in 
spite of that the town is a much live- 
lier proposition and a far better place 
to live in than at any time in the 
past ** * People live in greater com- 
fort than in my boyhood days * * * * 
The children are brought, with few 
exceptions, to a central school in the 
village, where grades are maintained 
and where a four-year high school is 
operated that fits the children for the 
lower grade colleges. The number of 
acres tilled is less than it used to be. 
The number of animals owned is 
greater, and they are of a superior 
quality to that which was owned in 
the valley when I was a boy.” 

It seems as though it would be 
hard to ignore the fact that from this 
community there has been a steady 
drain of its best people; that while the 
schools must be maintained at a bet- 
ter standard than of old, there are 
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pathetically few scholars to attend 


‘them. Moreover, roads must be built 


in a fashion never dreamed of by our 
ancestors; and thus schools and roads 
make taxes unbearable because the 
population has become so small. It is 
becoming harder and harder in most 
of the small towns to find men who 
are capable of filling even the village 
offices. It is becoming harder and 
harder, also, in many communities to 
raise enough upon the farms, with 
markets uncertain and distant, to sup- 
port the family, and in consequence 
the natural economic result follows of 
very few children. The farms are 
frequently manned by elderly people. 
A condition, therefore, which began 
fifty or more years ago and has slowly 
developed is now acquiring « much 
greater momentum, and the plain fact 
confronts us in rural New England 
that the north-country small towns, 
after long stagnation, are rapidly 
reaching a crisis in their history. 
The writer of the sentences quoted 
above is decidedly wrong in one par- 
ticular. No small community can be* 
pervaded by a cheerful, wholesome, 
progressive atmosphere which is con- 
tinually shrinking in size over a long 
period, and thus ever losing a propor- 
tion of its best citizens. 

Again, it is suggested that north- 
country declines are the result of 
economic and racial changes which 
obey fixed laws and which can be in- 
fluenced but slightly by human effort, 
however well directed; that increase 
of population can be secured only by 
importing the least desirable for- 
eigners; and that it would be better 
to leave well-enough alone, avoid 
agitation and prolong the patient’s 
life and, in particular, the “passing of 
a great race,” as long as_ possible. 
Better might the writer have said: 
“Progress is impossible or, if possi- 
ble, undesirable. We are completed. 
Let us stagnate.” In this instance a 
half-truth is built into a large false- 
hood, Almost every noteworthy 
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achievement in human life is the di- 
rect result of deflecting economic laws 
which otherwise would have effected 
fixed results. Races do not die or 
depart if the environment is favorable 
to their continuation. Stagnation 
will foster the operation of economic 
laws and the loss of the best elements 
of our naturally alert Anglo-Saxon 
stock. 

Another says—pertinently, too: 
“What has New England north- 
country to offer, in the last analysis, 
even under the most favorable condi- 
tions, to make it really worth while 
for a young man to shut his eyes to 
the great out-of-doors of the nation 
and cast in his lot permanently at 
home?” That’s a fair question. The 
answer is not to be found in mere 
confident assertion. Curiously enough, 
it is suggested by a striking picture 
revealed by the Fourteenth Census of 
the United States. 

The forty-eight states of the union 
are divided into 3000 civic areas known 
as counties. Out of 1000 counties 
dotting the entire vast domain of the 
republic, to the eyes of the statisti- 
cian who analyzed the figures of 1920, 
men and women were pouring hither 
and thither into the other 2000 coun- 
ties in such numbers that they re- 
duced the population of the county 
they left to a figure lower than that 
shown at the preceding census, so that 
one-third of all the counties—roughly 
one-third of all the nation’s area— 
showed loss of population, while the 
remaining two thirds were called up- 
on to make up the loss, and in addi- 
tion to supply the national increase. 
This extraordinary picture is really 
a statistical prophecy. 

The Anglo-Saxon race is at its best 
in the development of new lands and 
in confronting and overcoming great 
obstacles. In Professor Turner’s note- 
worthy book on the influence of the 
frontier in American history he makes 
abundantly clear both the extraor- 
dinary effect upon our national prog- 
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ress of the slow, steady forward 
movement of the line of wilderness- 
breaking which has been advancing 
across the continent, and the revolu- 
tionary change in character, energy 
and point of view to be expected in the 
new period upon which we have now 
entered, and which, with the absorb- 
ing task of settlement over, we turn 
to the less strenuous tasks of consoli- 
dation and normal living. 

To this new aspect of national af- 
fairs the nation as a whole is not yet 
accustomed. So long have the dis- 
contented in every state had the tra- 
ditional outlet for ambition by taking 
up quarter sections, or by seeking the 
untrodden but inviting areas of Cali- 
fornia and Washington and Oregon, 
or by exploiting untouched mining 
resources, or, later, by settling on the 
irrigated lands of New Mexico or 
other far western states, that it is be- 
wildering in our time to find it hard 
to know where to go. 

Yet it is this same discontent with 
the old home that has made the United 
States. It began before the republic 
was thought of. It was first most 
clearly manifested in Connecticut. 
There the colonists, nearly all of whom 
were farmers, raised large families. 
Their sons and daughters quickly 
found—as early as 1760—that there 
was not room on the paternal farm 
for both parents and children. Dense 
population and farming do not mix. 
Therefore the younger generation, 
true to racial instinct to achieve and 
develop, packed their scanty belong- 
ings on horses and, with the wife on 
the pillion, trekked up the then only 
known path to new lands. That path 
led along the Connecticut River to 
New Hampshire and Vermont. The 
town names in Vermont today tell 
an eloquent story of that earliest mi- 
gration movement. 

But if it is the rush to break new 
country, to settle, to achieve, and if 
our present colossal national structure 
is the monument to this racial quality, 
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are we not facing a grave situation 
when we find our house about settled, 
when the painters and plumbers are 
almost ready to leave, when the car- 
pets are all down, the chairs all ar- 
ranged and dusted and the pictures 
hung? Then what about ourselves— 
what are we going to do with our- 
selves? In our bewilderment, we are 
tumbling out of one thousand counties 
into two thousand others, with no real 
assurance of betterment. The new 
country is about all explored. In 
the large, this extraordinary irregu- 
lar movement of population here and 
there is the logical aftermath of the 
ending of the frontier period. 

It is obvious that from now on the 
newer states in which has been oc- 
curring the transformation from wil- 
derness to reasonably complete settle- 
ment, must confront a swarm of un- 
familiar problems of their own. Some 
of these problems, especially as they 
bear on agriculture, are already of 
national concern. But the older 
states have their problems, and our 
three north-country states in particu- 
lar face a distinct and very grave 
problem. It is completion. Is this 
condition permanent? Are we to con- 
sider reaching such a state of comple- 


tion as an actual asset? Our race, 
with its instinct facing eagerly 
toward achievement and action, is 


singularly ill-adapted to sit still and 
merely participate mechanically in the 
workaday affairs of old settled commu- 
nities. In consequence, in the north- 
country states, long settled and with 
few natural or industrial advantages, 
there has been a tendency to swing to 
the other extreme, to a condition of 
extreme conservatism little more than 
lethargy. In some cases it is stagna- 
tion. Harshly defined, it is race de- 
terioration. It is as though Nature 
said, “Achieve and be strong; rest and 
you die.” From the rather inert mass 
of each community there struggle to 
the surface annually a considerable 
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number of the younger element, com- 
prising a large proportion of the more 
alert and energetic, who desire and 
must have a wider field of action. 
These depart to other localities where 
they hope to secure more favorable 
environment. Thus it has worked 
out that in many particulars for the 
last half century or more in the three 
old, settled north-country states very 
little progress has been made. The 
population has either remained about 
stationary or has tended to decline in 
most of the communities. It has 
come to appear as though they were 
about completed. 

But perhaps here in New Hamp- 
shire we are not completed. Perhaps 
there is awakening just ahead for us, 
and a large task to be performed yet, 
for a new and extraordinary factor 
has appeared. A condition plainly has 
arisen now in our American life. 
There is an economic law, if you will, 
now first becoming effective, and in 
some respects it is irresistible. It 
arises from the fact that the national 
area at last is practically settled, and 
the answer to the man who tries to 
think prosperity grows as population 
decreases; to the man who sees ina- 
bility to meet competition and hence 
a dying race; and to the man who 
asks what the youth can find in north- 
ern New England to tempt him to 
stay as against trying his luck in the 
West or South, is contained in that 
Statistical picture of men and women 
from a thousand counties all over this 
broad land, instead of moving in a 
well-defined stream west and _ still 
further west, as the censuses of ’80 
and 90 and 1900 revealed, now run- 
ning confusedly hither and _ thither 
about the land. The scent for the 
working-out of the race instinct as 
manifested in this land for two hun- 
dred years is now lost _ forever. 
America is about settled. The corner 
lots are gone. Not New England 
alone but all America must find new 
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outlets for our racial activities and 
ambitions. Here is again New 
Hampshire’s opportunity. 

The Middle West, which has been 
contented with its farming possibili- 
ties, is crying aloud with discontent 
over unfavorable agricultural condi- 
tions. The far West, notably Cali- 
fornia, is struggling with the problem 
of an attempt to assimilate more peo- 
ple than they actually need. A dis- 
tinguished Californian recently wrote 
that he was delighted to observe an 
attempt to create opportunities in New 
England because they might lead to 
a return of some of the thousands who 
have come to California and are un- 
assimilated and in reality a burden 
upon the community. New Hamp- 
shire’s sister states in turn are falling 
into the grasp of the same problem of 
being completed that we have so long 
known. Let us awake ere they find 
themselves, and take our account of 
stock. 

We are a small, compact area fa- 
vorably situated at the door of the 
greatest urban markets in America. 
What are we capable of doing best 
and most profitably? Having decided 
that, let us go after markets and claim 
our own. The future prosperity of 
many of the states of the union not 
specially favored by nature is likely to 
depend more and more on business 
management. 
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The vast population of the United 
States will tend to eddy and flow back 
to what in earlier days seemed less 
favored areas, as numbers and con- 
gestion increase. Men and women 
will cease to emigrate as freely as in 
the past, because the chances of suc- 
cessful change grow less as numbers 
increase. Thus racial instinct for 
achievement will find its outlet in tak- 
ing advantage of opportunities for or- 
ganization and development of enter- 
prises made possible by the new con- 
ditions. 

The north-country has come upon a 
period of new life and achievement if 
it will have it so. More than ever be- 
fore, its destiny is within its own con- 
trol. Shall we not bestir ourselves 
and turn the old racial longing to de- 
velop and to create into new and 
equally important activities within the 
old settled communities: the applica- 
tion of business ability, capital and 
energy to developing and marketing 
with skill exceeding that of our com- 
petitors all that New Hampshire can 
produce? Thus shall we arouse cour- 
age and increase strength; and from 
the long list of one thousand counties 
out of which in 1920 men and women 
were pouring forth, behold, the coun- 
ties of New Hampshire will be with- 
drawn. New Hampshire is yet far 
from completed. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


The GRANITE MoNnTHLY being New 
Hampshire’s state magazine is naturally 
deeply interested in the efforts of the 
group of men and women who are de- 
voting their energies to the project of 
bringing new life and vigor to our state. 
The magazine in its July number ex- 
pressed its commendation and sympathy 
concerning the article “Three Sentinels 
of the North,” the appearance of which 
in the Atlantic Monthly marked the be- 
ginning of this movement. In the 
September issue Captain Winant gave 


an account of the conference at Durham. 
The article above by the author of the 
“Three Sentinels of the North” is a con- 
tinuation of this same thought, and we 
are glad to announce that in the Decem- 
ber GRANITE MONTHLY there will ap- 
pear another article of the series entitled 
“A New Hampshire Program” by Ex- 
Governor Robert P. Bass who has been 
identified with the work of rejuvenating 
our state, especially in respect to the 
development of its water power and 
other natural resources, 
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FEW 


TYPICAL 


SCENES 





THE Mipway 


AsoveE—A typical scene of the most congested point of the fair ground. Rochester, Ply- 
mouth and Hopkinton fairs are said to have had the greatest attendance of their his- 
tory this year. 





Here Are THE OxeN, WHERE Is THE GOVERNOR? 
BeLow—‘“Last but not least came the Sandwich Fair with a Governor, a Congressman, a 
General and 68 yoke of oxen on exhibition.”"—Concord Monitor and Patriot. 











FAIRS 


THREE PrizE WINNERS AT THE 
MANCHESTER Horse SHOW 


Or, to be more exact, it might he 
well to sav six prize winners. 
New Hampshire has three annual 
gatherings which still ignore the 
avalanche of automobiles and term 
themselves horse shows. 


An Excitinc FINISH 


There was little indication of 
the practice of gambling at this 
year’s races. A true lover of 
horse flesh needs to have no 
money at stake to receive a thrill 
at the finish. 


Doinc THEIR STINT 


Societies for the protection of 
dumb animals are putting a stop 
to the “pulling” of teams in ex- 
hibition contests. There are many 
who believe, however, that the 
high bred horse enjoys it even as 
a human athlete enjoys a test of 
strength. 





TYPICAL 








FAIR SCENES 
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A CONTROVERSY ON VACCINATION 


A Boston newspaper recently made the statement that the people of New Hamp- 


shire “subsist on politics all the year round.” ne 
- is characteristic of Granite State folk to hold strong opinions. 


What he probably meant was that it 
There are a number of 


questions upon which our people differ vitally and which are the subjects for discus- 


sion in many a village store and city lounging place. 


The GRANITE MONTHLY feels 


that its pages should be an open forum for honest opinion on both sides of these con- 


troversies. 


In the following articles Dr. E. C. Chase of Plymouth, one of the two 


members of the medical profession who were in the last Legislature, and Arthur Brooks 
Green, of Lincoln, scientific engineer, graduate of Exeter and Harvard, represent two 


fields of thought on the much debated question of compulsory vaccination. 


The fact 


that there is a hot clash of opinion between them and that each passionately believes in 


the truth of his cause is shown by the italicized words. 


question will appear next month. 


A controversy on another 





Why I Voted Against the Anti-Compulsory-Vaccination Bill 
By Dr. E. C. Cuase 


“There is no one so blind as the one who won't see.” 


HE subject of small pox is so old 

and so much has been said and 

written about it that it seems as 
though nothing more can be added. 
However, as I listened to the arguments 
against vaccination last winter in the 
House of Representatives, and before 
the committee of Public Health, I soon 
realized that the laity were very ignorant 
in regard to the matter. The chance of 
their being informed was very small, 
for there is no one so blind as the one 
who won’t see. I also discovered that 
it was entirely useless to try by argu- 
ment or proof to convince the majority 
of that house that the laws that had been 
worked out by intelligent and painstak- 
ing men in years past and placed on 
the statute books were of any use. 

As regards small pox and vaccination, 
if any intelligent person would take the 
pains to look up the account of the rav- 
ages and desolation that the disease has 
wrought since the earliest history of 
the world, and run uncontrolled until 
Dr. Jennings about 127 years ago dis- 
covered vaccination, and then follow up 
the change that has been made since that 
time in nearly stamping out the disease 
in almost every civilized country of the 
world, there would not be any chance 
for an argument against vaccination. 

It is probably admitted by almost 
everybody that small pox is not a de. 


sirable or a pleasant feature of any com- 
munity. One malignant case of that 
dread malady is a more effective argu- 
ment than the words of any physician. 
Consequently, admitting for the moment 
that the process of vaccination carries 
with it a certain hazard, it is still neces- 
sary for the opponents of vaccination to 
prove that there are other means of pre- 
venting small pox epidemics. This they 
have never done. Upon the floor of 
the Legislature a gentleman from Con- 
cord, Mr. Kendall, told of his experi- 
ence near the Canada line when a ter- 
rible epidemic was raging on the Canada 
side and scarcely a case appeared across 
the line. Germs and microbes have 
little respect for a boundary line and it 
would seem that the compulsory vac- 
cination which New Hampshire had and 
Canada lacked was the determinant fac- 
tor. The return of small pox to Colo- 
rado and other states after the repeal 
of the vaccination law would indicate 
the same thing. 

But vaccination at the present time 
could scarcely be called a hazardous op- 
eration. Almost every instance of 
blood poison and other ill effects which 
was presented before the Health Com- 
mittee occurred from fifteen to twenty- 
five years ago when surgical science 
lacked the thorough practice of steriliza- 
tion which characterizes it to-day. The 
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oft quoted case of small pox in the 
Philippine Islands, small pox which was 
said to have occurred under a thorough 
system of compulsory vaccination, ac- 
tually occurred at a period when the 
American authorities had entrusted these 
measures to native officers and doctors. 
The task was poorly executed by the 
natives, a terrible epidemic broke out, 
and the American government was ob- 
liged to take over the duties of health 
preservation once more. The epidemics 
were immediately suppressed, which is 
ample proof of the fact that vaccination 
was the only safe precaution. 

I am loath to have the efforts of our 
State Board of Health, who have worked 
hard and long for the interest, welfare 
and health of the people of our state, 
who have advised and framed such laws 
as seemed best for us for that purpose, 
set aside. Nor do I wish to see the 
disease that has for so long a time been 
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kept down be allowed to spread again 
as it did in the middle ages. Some of 
the uninformed ask why we do not vac- 
cinate everyone instead of taking the 
innocent little school child. The answer 
is very simple. This would be done if 
an epidemic should start, but we are try- 
ing to get everyone protected when there 
is no epidemic, and as every child is 
supposed to attend school it is thought 
best to have it attended to at the begin- 
ning of school life. If the law is obeyed 
and all children vaccinated they are im- 
mune for life. If that course is kept 
up it is obvious that we soon shall all 
be protected. I fail to see why I should 
leave the trail that my medical fore- 
fathers have blazed, that has proved to 
be of such wonderful benefit to the 
human race, and wander off upon some 
untried path, and so I refused to vote 
for the bill. 





Why I Oppose Compulsory Vaccination 


By ArtTHuR B. GREEN 


“The man had become so learned that he refused to learn.” 


F a physician is engaged in private 

practice, his patients come to him of 

their own free will expecting to re- 
ceive and pay for his careful advice and 
treatment. Under the conditions of priv- 
ate practice, therefore, there is little need 
for public discussion of what the pa- 
tient may seek, or the physician may 
give. On the other hand, if the physi- 
cian joins with others in large numbers 
of his own particular school and urges 
a uniform measure for adoption by the 
public, which embraces patients of all 
schools, then the matter assumes public 
importance and should be discussed pub- 
licly. This is the case with vaccination. 

If, then, this practice is to receive un- 
divided public support, there is a tremen- 
dous burden of proof thrown upon those 
who advocate it, and this proof must not 
rest on medical technicality, but it must 
be perfectly plain to every intelligent per- 


son. Unfortunately the practice of vac- 
cination has got its support from physi- 
cians of a single definite school of 
thought and from such laymen as have 
not investigated the matter from any 
other point of view than that of the phys- 
icians of this one school. They have 
sought to show by means of statistics 
that vaccination prevents small-pox; that 
vaccination is not harmful; and that vac- 
cination is the only way in which to elim- 
inate small-pox in epidemic form. They 
have, however, omitted to show the one 
point necessary to establish their case be- 
yond any shadow of a doubt, and that is, 
they have not been able to advance a 
single instance in which the population 
of a territory subject to regular vaccina- 
tion has developed a diminished general 
death rate. 

But inadequacy is not the only charge 
to be brought against the small-pox sta- 
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tistics which are quoted in support of 
vaccination. The figures themselves 
have been highly colored to say the least ; 
have been usually selected by medical 
authorities whose mission in life they 
conceive to be to advance the theories 
of their own particular school, and al- 
most never by laymen. It was found in 
England not long ago that when the of- 
fice of caring for vital statistics was 
taken from a physician and placed by 
law in the hands of a layman there grad- 
ually developed some surprising changes 
in the causes which were set down for 
death. It was not longer possible to 
record a death from measles in an un- 
vaccinated person as being due to small- 
pox, or a death from smallpox in a 
vaccinated person as being due to 
measles. 

Small-pox figures were badly garbled 
in another instance when the advocates 
of vaccination pointed to the fact that 
in the Franco-Prussian War the German 
soldiers were well vaccinated, and the 
French were not, and that there was a 
widespread epidemic of small pox among 
the French soldiers, while the German 
soldiers were practically free from the 
disease. The fact of the matter was that 
the statistics in the first place had not 
been accurately kept at least on the 
French side, and that when the facts 
which were available were finally sifted 
out carefully, it appeared that the state- 
ment was true—but the French soldiers 
contracted their small-pox after being 
made prisoners in German camps, while 
active French soldiers on the fighting 


front were practically free from that 


disease. 

Perhaps the one area of the earth’s 
surface in which the last twenty years 
have seen the most rigid enforcement 
of compulsory vaccination is the area of 
the Philippine Islands under the juris- 
diction of the United States Govern- 
ment. Periodic and regular vaccina- 
tion of the populace was begun there in 
1905, and up to recently strong claims 
have been made as to the absence of 
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small-pox in this tropical country. Most 
rigid was the enforcement of vaccina- 
tion in Manila. In some other parts of 
the Islands, particularly in the part 
known as Mindanao, the religious be- 
liefs of the people led them to resist the 
in-roads of the vaccinating physicians. 
In the year 1918 the Philippine Health 
Service was obliged to report the most 
serious epidemic jof small-pox in the 
history of the Islands. Not only was 
the epidemic severe and widespread, but 
the percentage of deaths among those 
who took the disease was amazingly 
high. The peculiar fact to be noted is 
that the percentage of mortality, that is, 
the ratio of deaths to cases was 65.3% 
in Manila, the best vaccinated region, 
and 11.4% in Mindanao, the least vac- 
cinated region. 

Unfortunately, however, the health 
authorities failing to learn a lesson from 
this harrowing experience determined 
to vaccinate even more thoroughly, and 
forced their practice upon the territory 
which had formerly resisted it. As a 
result the epidemic instead of being 
stamped out spread to the districts in 
which it had been slightest. 

I said at the outset that it was not 
enough to stamp out small-pox, but the 
general death rate must be decreased. 
We have seen that vaccination does not 
stamp out small-pox, and here is an in- 
dication from the report of General 
Leonard Wood in 1921 that vaccination 
in the Philippines actually had the effect 
of setting up if not small-pox itself, then 
certainly a great number of other mala- 
dies of an acute and serious nature. He 
says, “There has been a steady increase 
in recent years in .preventable diseases, 
especially typhoid, malaria, beriberi and 
tuberculosis.” 

I also said at the outset that the phy- 
sicians who urge vaccination upon us 
have tried to show that vaccination is the 
only way in which to prevent small-pox. 
I have shown that it has not prevented 
small-pox and that it has set up most 
terrible and serious consequences in its 
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Own account. I would add that physi- 
cians who offer vaccination as the only 
preventive ignore part of their own field 
of knowledge. The pure homeopathists 
practice a preventive against small-pox 
which is administered internally, which 
has no harmful effects, which is not given 
wholesale in the same way to every body, 
but is given in a way to account for the 
differences between persons and the dif- 
ferences between the forms in which 
small-pox occurs in fact. Instead of 
giving a single remedy for all cases, the 
pure homeopathists have a whole list of 


remedies from which to select in the 


given case. Consequently, the patient 
may have the benefit of a careful study 
of the particular kind of epidemic small- 
pox against which he is to be protected. 
This method has gained recognition in 
one of our progressive states. 

It is an amusing experience and il- 


lustrative of the type of mind which 
backs up a compulsory medical outrage 
that one of these pure homeopathists in 
a state which did not recognize his 
method of protection made it a practice 
to immunize the children of his patients 
internally as I have described. Then 
after a period to send them to a brother 
physician of the other school for the 
regular vaccination, by the injection of 
virus into the blood. After a period of 
some five years this neighboring allo- 
pathic physician awoke to the fact that 
none of the vaccinations made on chil- 
dren coming to him from the homeo- 
pathist had been successful. Instead of 
seeking out his homeopathic brother for 
an explanation, he simply refused to 
vaccinate any more children that came 
from his office. The man had become 
so learned that he refused to learn. 


HOW ONE COMMUNITY TURNED THE TIDE 


By Eart P. Ropinson, County AGENT LEADER 


OME places they are _ talking 
about quitting farming and mov- 
ing to the city. But over in Ep- 

som they say that the carpenters are 
all rushed with work and have more 
jobs scheduled with farmers than they 
can do in weeks. And furthermore, 
the writer did not hear the doctrine of 
reduced production advanced. He did 
learn that many were increasing their 
enterprises. In fact the activity of 
carpenters is in considerable part due 
to the expansion of business on poul- 
try farms, and in lesser degree to the 
setting up of new poultry establish- 
ments. Since there are so many com- 
munities in Northern New England 
where a decreasing population, a de- 
creasing number of farms in opera- 
tion and a reduced acreage of crops 
and number of livestock indicate com- 
munities hastening on to dissolution, 
it seems the part of wisdom for all 
public spirited citizens to study com- 
munities that seem most successful in 


stemming the tide and swinging back 
toward vigorous and healthy develop- 
ment. Epsom is such a community. 
Once a thriving dairy town with milk 
shipped out to Manchester and Boston, 
it later experienced hardship, dis- 
couragement and defeat. 

Then something happened. They 
gave up dairying for poultry. 

The story of the beginnings appears 
to be about like this. Mr. S. W. 
Bickford, becoming dissatisfied with 
the unsettled condition of and small 
returns from dairying about fifteen 
years ago, began to look around for 
a more remunerative type of agricul- 
ture, and noticed Mr. A. N. Peaslee 
of South Pittsfield, who had been in 
the poultry business for years and ap- 
peared to be very successful. Mr. 
Peaslee was helpful in his advice and 
encouragement with the result that 
Mr. Bickford got a good start with 
poultry more than a dozen years ago, 
and has progressed rapidly since then. 
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Mr. Bickford states that the introduc- 
tion of the coal burning brooder stoves 
had considerable to do with his ex- 
pansion of the business. This new 
apparatus enables a man to take care 
of much larger flocks of chicks than 
does the old style of brooder with 
lamps. Another man who was a pi- 
oneer in the business in Epsom was 
Mr. W. C. Burnham. 

Another thing that has been of 
great importance in the development 
of the industry is the fact that Sena- 
tor Walter Tripp of Short Falls, for 
years a merchant in the community, 
watching the developments taking 
place, noted with deep concern that 
there was less and less milk being 
shipped out each year. Realizing 
that a decreased output from the town 
meant a decreased income and con- 
sequent hardship and perhaps failure 
in the end, his voice was soon up- 
raised in encouragement of the poul- 
try enterprises that were starting in 
a small way. Mr. W. C. Pickard, 
employed in Mr. Tripp’s store, was 
also spreading the gospel of poultry 
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raising, with good success. There 
undoubtedly were others in the com- 
munity pointing the way toward 4 
happier economic situation. 

These men were among thé first to 
recognize that Epsom was not holding 
its own with the old type of agricul- 
ture, and with considerable courage 
and initiative they launched into 
something that from the evidence 
looked more profitable. And subse- 
quent developments seem to have 
proved the wisdom of their choice. 

Today Epsom is known far and wide 
as a poultry center. The assessors’ 
figures give it the largest number of 
hens of any town in New Hampshire. 
In January, 1923, one thousand and 
eighty-five cases of eggs were shipped 
from the two railroad stations of the 
town, bringing in close to $30,000.00. 
The buyers of baby chicks from many 
states come to Epsom, and even New 
York City commission men accorded it 
distinction by establishing buyers at 
its two shipping points, Epsom Depot 
and Short Falls. 

Within the past six years, Professor 





A Barn Transformed to a Poultry House 
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Maine Poultrymen Visit Epsom 


A. W. Richardson of the State Univer- 
sity, with his sound advice, infectious 
enthusiasm and substantial help in im- 
proving methods and meeting the 
problems of the business, has rendered 
a splendid service. 

The store-keepers report that the 
increased prosperity is clearly reflected 
in the improved business and the 
prompt payment for goods. And they 
tell stories of laboring men and others 
who, once having a pretty stiff fight to 
keep even with the world, now have 
from 500 to 2,000 hens each and are 
rapidly getting ahead. One of the 
leading poultrymen is quoted as say- 
ing that with 300 hens well managed 
a laboring man would find himself as 
well situated as with steady work at 
good wages working out. 

The writer, having the prosperity 
of the community as a whole in mind, 
did not investigate cases of individual 
poultrymen to see what the profits 
are. 

But the success of this community is 
significant because New Hampshire 
needs encouragement. And she also 
needs examples. What do we get 
from the success of Epsom that will 


turn other towns from their drift 
toward failure, right-about-face toward 
permanent success? 

In the first place many communities 
will have to make radical changes to 
adapt themselves to changed condi- 
tions. Once the cities of Southern 
New England were under the nec- 
essity of buying their dairy products 
near-by. That practically settled the 
question of the type of agriculture for 
thousands of farmers near the cities. 
Now dairy products are easily secured 
from a more distant zone, and at the 
same time strong demands for vegeta- 
bles, fruits and other heavy perish- 
able products make their production 
relatively more attractive. That calls 
for readjustment of agriculture in 
many communities. The writer does 
not imply that there is no longer a 
place for dairying, but he does insist 
that in view of the rapid and decisive 
changes that have taken place in in- 
dustry—including agriculture—every 
farmer needs to subject his farming 
enterprise to a most vigorous test to 
see whether it does shape up well with 
the new conditions. Try to see where 
one is likely to arrive in twenty years. 
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Such a forward view by a prominently 
successful dairyman in Peterboro has 
led him to the policy of starting an or- 
chard on some of his rough fields that 
are difficult to cultivate. In his case 
dairying has been and still is profitable, 
but he is looking forward to the time 
when he will no longer want to wage the 
stubborn battle with boulders in a 
rock-strewn field, and when that time 
comes he wants to be prepared to fall 
back on a crop that will give him re- 
turns and_ satisfaction comparable 
with the business he has for years 
handled so successfully. 

In the second place Epsom commu- 
nity forcefully emphasizes the fact 
that our fortunes are very closely 
bound up together. Failure for a part 
of any community is in some measure 
failure for all. And success for many 
also betters the fortunes of all. 

Take the matter of production. 
There is no place so favorable for a 
beginner to start as in Epsom or some 
other community where there are 
many successful poultrymen. He can 
get his stock easier, can watch the 
methods employed and learn from the 
failures as well as the successes. In 
such communities new discoveries 


and better methods make their first 
appearance, and there also warnings 
are first sounded. 


of danger The 
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writer believes also, from his brief 
survey of the community, that Epsom 
realizes that any failure in the commu- 
nity hurts all of the members. There 
is, therefore, a sympathetic interest in 
the new ventures and a hope that they 
will meet with success. 

And marketing, that great unsolved 
problem of the farmer, becomes much 
simpler where a large volume of busi- 
ness develops in a given community. 
One man said it amused him this 
past summer to witness the discom- 
fiture of hucksters who previously had 
done a flourishing business there, who 
now return to their home towns in 
Massachusetts almost empty-handed, 
because local’ representatives of two 
large wholesalers from New York, re- 
cently established in Epsom and 
Short Falls, have put the market 
above what it had been. There are 
rumors that these firms plan to estab- 
lish a service of carload shipments of 
poultry. That means reduction of handl- 
ing and shipping costs, which will at least 
in some measure benefit the poultry 
raiser. 

It appears, therefore, that Epsom 
has prospered. That should encourage 
every community in the state and should 
suggest the means of turning the tide 
where it is now flowing in the wrong 
direction. 

















THE FARM BUREAU MOVEMENT 


By H. Styztes BripGes 





movement in this state. 





We know of the “farm bloc” in Congress. 
upheaval of the wheat farmers of the middle west. 
even heard that the farmer is demanding that moving picture pro- 
ducers shall cease to represent him as a “hick.” 


Here you have the story of the growth of the N.H. Farm 
Bureau, one of the most important factors in the Agricultural 


We have seen the 
We have 








his environment have tended to 
make him an individualist. This 
has been true for generations, more es- 
pecially so in the early days of this 
country. The farmer was practically 
self-sufficient, raising his own food and 
making his own clothing. As the coun- 
try developed, great centers of industry 
grew and gradually but surely the farm- 
er became more dependent upon the 
town. The centralization of the various 
industries into great and strong corpora- 
tions meant that the individual farmers 
must deal with powerful units with 
which they were not fitted to cope. Time 
after time big business has had the up- 
per hand in their dealings with the farm- 
er. On all big questions, industry and 
various forms of business has been al- 
ways represented. Capital and Labor 
have organized and their voice is heard 
on all questions concerning the general 
public or themselves, but in the past the 
voice of agriculture has either been si- 
lent or has been so weak as to be only 
faintly heard. The farmer has sensed 
the situation and a desire for organiza- 
tion has crept into being. He is at- 
tempting to meet the conditions brought 
about by consolidation in other lines 
of business by co-operation with 
his fellow producers in an organized 
way. 
During the past few decades, many 
movements have stirred in the breasts 
of the farmers of this state and Nation, 


Toi farmer’s job as a producer and 


but none have had more significance 
than the great Farm Bureau movement. 
This has seen its tenth anniversary in 
New Hampshire during the past sum- 
mer. The Farm Bureau is outstanding 
in the fact that it is one of the few great 
organizations that have been built from 
the bottom up rather than from the top 
down. The root of this organization lies 
in the rural communities. The communi- 
ties function with a community program. 
The communities in turn are united in 
county units which are in turn united in 
State Federations that deal with prob- 
lems of a state-wide nature which are 
in turn united in the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the voice and cham- 
pion of American Agriculture. Any 
organization built from the bottom up 
is on a firm foundation and with this 
stable beginning the Farm Bureau has 
been making steady progress since its 
birth. 

The Farm Bureau is a non-political 
organization. An _ organization that 
takes the place of no other, but fits in 
a place all by itself. 

The mission of the Farm Bureau is 
to render service. It is not an uprising 
of outraged farmers, nor is it an or- 
ganization to.accumulate strength to 
fight the other fellow. It simply ren- 
ders service to the agriculture, that basic 
industry of this State and Nation on 
which all other industries depend. With- 
out a prosperous agriculture other in- 
dustries cannot enjoy prosperity, so the 
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Farm Bureau not only is a services or- 
ganization to agriculture, but to the 
whole Nation. 

The first Farm Bureau in New Hamp- 
shire was organized in 1913 in Sullivan 
County, and the second in 1914 in Chesh- 
ire County. Belknap, Coos, and Mer- 
rimack in 1915. Grafton, Rockingham, 
and Hillsborough in 1916, and Straf- 
ford and Carroll in 
1917. 

The County Farm 
Bureau is primari- 
ly an organization 
through which Ex- 
tension work in Ag- 
riculture and Home 
Economics is done. 
The problem of an 
adequate food sup- 
ply at fair prices is 
one of the biggest if 
not the biggest before 
the country. The 
farms are the source 
of the country’s food 
supply and this source 
therefore must be 
protected and devel- 
oped to meet the in- 
creasing needs of the 


Nation. The county 
Farm Bureaus through 
their Agricultural 


Extension work are 
on the job at all times 
in helping solve the 
farmer’s problems of 
production. Farming 
as a business differs 
from other lines of business in that the 
home is an essential part of the enter- 
prise and therefore the county Farm Bu- 
reaus through their Extension work in 
Home Economics are playing a very im- 
portant part in the upkeep of the rural 
home. 

The boys and girls of to-day will be 
the citizens of tomorrow. So with this 
in mind, the County Farm Bureaus are 
promoting boys’ and girls’ club work. 
In this work lies one of the brightest 





©. F. Bradfute, President American 
Farm Bureau Federation 
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hopes of a future for New Hampshire. 
The New Hampshire Farm Bureau 
Federation saw its birth in December, 
1916. The State Farm Bureau Ferer- 
tion acts as the mouth-piece of the 
farmers of the State on all matters con- 
cerning agriculture. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation was organized in the 
winter of 1919-20 and with its organi- 
zation the farmers 
from New Hamp- 
shire to California 
were bound together 
in an _ organization 
that was national in 
character as well as 
name. The American 
Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation is the national 
spokesman for the 
farmer. When Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge 
wants to know the 
real agricultural situ- 
ation and learn the 
desires of agricul- 
ture, he calls in Gray 
Silver, the Washing- 
ton representative of 
the Farm Bureau. 
One of the things 
often asked regard- 
ing the Farm Bureau, 
is what line of Farm 
Bureau 





work are 
public funds devoted 
to? This can be 
easily answered as 


every cent of public 
money used by the 
Farm Bureau is for Extension work or 
educational work and open to all citizens. 
The funds from memberships are used 
in supporting county, State and National 
organizations, and in most cases many 
thousands of membership funds are con- 
tributed annually to support Extension 
work, 

One of the main reasons for the ut- 
most confidence of the farmers in the 
Farm Bureau is the fact that from its 
start it has had the leading men of the 
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state and Nation 
Real men, the best the 


community, county, 
for its leaders. 


country produces and New Hampshire 
produces some good men. 

The first president of the State Feder- 
ation in New Hampshire was Roy D. 
Mr. 


Hunter of Claremont. Hunter is 
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terprises of the State, and a successful 
dairy farmer, owning one of New Eng- 
land’s finest herds of purebred Jerseys. 
The present officers and Executive Com- 
mittee of the State Federation are all 
successful farmers, and are among the 
state’s leading citizens They are Her- 
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a successful farmer and an outstanding 
man in the State. 
of the State Federation, and a man in- 
terested in the movement from the 
start, is George M. Putnam, one of New 
Hampshire’s leading farmers and citi- 
zens, a man who for years has been con- 
nected with most of the agricultural en- 


The present head: 


Does 


bert N. Sawyer, Atkinson; Fannie B. 
White, Claremont; S. A. Lovejoy, Mil- 
ford; H. S. Smith, Monroe; J. C. 
Avery, Wolfboro; Arthur P. Read, 
Winchester; Earl P. Robinson, Dur- 
ham, County Agent Leader, mem- 
ber ex-officio; and Mrs. Abbie C. 
Sargent, Bedford is chairman of 
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H. Styles Bridges 
Sec’y N. H.- Farm Bureau Federation 


the women’s work for the State. 

The first, as well as the present, paid 
secretary of the State Farm Bureau 
Federation, is the writer of this article. 

The first president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation was James 
Howard of Iowa, one of the outstanding 
men of America, and one of the best 
farmers in Iowa. It has often been said 
it was just as providential that “Jim” 
Howard was chosen the first president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion as it was that George Washington 
was chosen the first president of the 
United States. 

Gray Silver, the Washington repre- 
sentative of the American Farm Bureau 
is a successful West Virginia farmer. 
A man who has won the respect of all 
men because since assuming the reins 
of the legislative department of the 
Farm Bureau he has championed the 
cause of our farmers and does not al- 
low partisan prejudice to interfere. 

John Coverdale, former county agent 
leader at the Iowa State College, served 
as the first secretary of the lowa 
Farm Bureau Federation, and _ has 
been secretary of the American Farm 
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Bureau Federation since its origin. 

Oscar E. Bradfute, of Ohio, is the 
present head of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. Mr. Bradfute is one 
of the ‘Nation’s best known farmers, 
owning and operating a large farm in 
his home state where he has one of the 
finest herds of Aberdeen Angus in the 
West. 

The Farm Bureau in a few words is 
the service organization of the farmers 
of this country. It was founded by 
men of vision. Its activities include 
every known phase and element of 
American agriculture. It has no pre- 
judices, no animosities, no race or color 
lines, political debts or affiliations, no 
destructive tendencies, no grudges to 
work off, and it asks for no special 
privileges. It does not believe that ag- 
riculture should rule the world, but it 
does believe that the farmers of this 
country have a definite responsibility in 
the conducting of public affairs and 
should receive equal consideration with 
other industries. The Farm Bureau is 
not a fad, not a whim, not a luxury, but 
a necessity to the farmers of the State 
and Nation. 





George M. Putnam 
Pres. N. H. Farm Bureau Federation 











MAKING NEEDLES AT HILL 
The Story of An Indomitable Spirit 


By HeLten F. McMILtin 


light-hearted adventurers, seeking 

the Fountain of Youth in the New 
World, nor the more modern, if less 
picturesque, scientists of the monkey 
glands have been able yet to do much 
toward lengthening the span of life of 
the average man beyond the three-score 
and ten of the old psalmist. Perhaps 
the discovery is just 
around the corner. 
Perhaps in a decade 
or so we shall know 
how to live to one 
hundred and fifty or 
so without — effort. 
But there are not 
many men_ to-day 
who, having accom- 
plished the traditional 
span of years and 
even added to them 
the ten which are sup- 
posed to be “labour 
and sorrow,” feel 
competent to tackle 
again the task which 
fifty years ago enlist- 
ed all the powers of 
their youth. Mr. F. 
R. Woodward of 
Hill is doing exactly 
that, and doing it 
with the enthusiasm 
of a boy and the 
energy of a_ half 
dozen younger men. 
A little more than 
fifty years ago, in 
1872 to be exact, Mr. 
Woodward moved his household goods 
into Hill and began to establish there a 
needle factory. A few years passed 
and his interests turned to new enter- 
prises and the factory was sold. This 
summer the factory, then the property 
of the George A. Adams Company of 
Franklin, was offered again for sale. 
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Frank R. Woodward etc. 


Mr. Woodward bought it and in the 
months just past has been vigorously 
working out plans of organization. 
Water-power development, improved ma- 
chinery, a system of profit-sharing 
among the employees: these are some of 
the factors in Mr. Woodward’s plans. 

The pessimists shake their heads. It’s 
hard enough, they say to keep a well es- 
tablished needle fac- 
tory running in these 
days when the market 
for knitted goods 
seems to have slump- 
ed astonishingly. To 
build up a run-down 
business——-——_ But 
Mr. Woodward only 
smiles and goes on 
working. 

“The business has 
changed a lot in fifty 


years,” he says. 
“When I used to 
make needles. there 


was only one auto- 
matic process, in the 
whole shop. The 
workmen did most of 
the work by hand. 
Now almost every 
step is handled by 
machinery.” 

The needles which 
this factory is mak- 
ing are the so-called 
latch-needles used on 
machines knitting un- 
derwear, stockings, 
Shaped some- 
thing like a crochet hook with a tiny 
metal latch which swings back to allow 
the hook to grasp a thread and which 
closes over the hook as it is drawn 
through the fabric, the latch needle does 
not seem like a complicated bit of 
mechanism. But the tiny rivet, not more 
than a 100th part of an inch long in the 
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Needle Shop Established by Mr. Woodward and Recently Repurchased by Him. 


finished needle, which fastens the latch 
to the shaft is threaded like a screw; the 
latch fits againsts the point of the hook 
without the slightest deviation or rough- 
ness which might catch in the knitting; 
the needles are tempered for strength, 
carefully tested for smoothness, and 
specially treated lest the moisture from 
the hands of the workmen cause them 
to rust. Their manufacture is a task 
for skilled workmen. It is moreover 
an industry which belongs peculiarly to 
New Hampshire. Within a twenty-mile 
radius of Franklin are located the ma- 
jority of the latch needle factories of the 
world. There may be a_ temporary 
slowing of demand, there may be oc- 
casional rough spots in the development 
of the business, but these are only pass- 
ing phases, as Mr. Woodward well 
realizes. 

In the years which have intervened 
between Mr. Woodward’s two needle- 
making enterprises, his activities in Hill 
have been many and varied. The story 
is not without its chapters of discour- 
agement. 

Climbing the hill behind the needle 
factory one comes upon a ruined dam. 
The river, scarcely more than a tiny 


brook after the summer droughts, 
threads its way over the stones and 
through a jagged hole in the wall of 
the dam. The foundations of the dam 
under the river bed are intact, the top 
of the wall is unbroken; it stands like a 
great arch supported on both sides by 
the river banks. Some day a spring 
freshet may tear away the remaining 
supports, and nature will have com- 
pletely effaced the work of man’s hands 
designed to harness the force of* the 
water. Once, behind that wall of cement 
and stone, stretched a sheet of water 
some half a mile long and thirty feet 
deep, a power development which not 
only turned the wheels of the needle 
factory but supplied other businesses 
with power and homes with light. And 
then one stormy night in the spring of 
1918, the inhabitants of Hill heard the 
cry, “The dam has gone out!” heard the 
rushing of water and saw buildings 
swept away and trees uprooted in the 
flood. Part of the novelty factory was 
torn away, the other part was saved by 
a concrete building which buttressed 


the wooden structure. One house 
was washed away in the line of 
the flood. Another was cut open. 











MAKING NEEDLES AT HILL 
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Formerly a barn—Now the New England Novelty Works 


The loss of property was very great. 

“Some folks claimed first that it was 
faulty building,” said Mr. Woodward. 
“They claimed we used too big stones 
in the construction, but we showed them 
the specifications for the Roosevelt dam, 
calling for even bigger stones. There 
wasn’t any fault in the structure. I took 
too good care in building it, made it ac- 
cording to scien- 
tific measurements, 
and all that.” 

“What do you 
think was the 
cause then?’ we 
asked. 

“T guess every- 
body agrees now 
that it was the 
work of spies,” 
said Mr. Wood- 
ward. “You see 
that hole. It has 
jagged cracks all 
round it. Looks 
like a pane of glass 
when a boy has 
thrown his ball 
through it. It 
wouldn’t look like 
that if some weak 





The factory in which Mr. Woodward manu- 
factured Glass Cutters in 1873. 


part of the dam had given away. And 
besides we found traces of the dyna- 
miters up there in the woods, fuses, and 
even some dynamite which hadn’t ex- 
ploded. 

“It was just about that time that they 
arrested a fellow up at Wolfeboro, a 
spy. He had driven through Hill. He 
saw the dam. ‘Was that the job they did 
up here?’ he said. 
‘They made a 
pretty thorough 
job of it.” Sounded 
as though he knew 
something about it, 
didn’t it? 

Whatever the 
cause was, it cost 
us the profits of a 


year.” 
But Mr. Wood- 
ward spoke as 


though the loss of 
the money and the 
wiping out of 
years of hard work 
was to be regarded 
as a mere incident 
in a busy life. We 
walked down the 
hill into the village 
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again and there saw another branch 
of this indefatigable gentleman’s busi- 
ness, the New England Novelty Works, 
where men and women were busily at 
work making glass cutters. Like the 
needles, the cutters are seemingly very 
simple—just little steel disks, ground 
and tempered and fitted into handles and 
boxed—but their making involves care- 
ful workmanship and painstaking labor. 

“The factory building,” said Mr. 
Woodward with a gleam of humor in his 
steel blue eyes, “was said to be the best 
barn in the state of New Hampshire 
when it was made. But it makes a pretty 
good factory, light, well ventilated.” 

Two factories would keep almost any 
man busy, but not Mr. Woodward. A 
power plant, equipped with oil burning 
engines—rather an innovation in this 
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part of the country—is one of his pro- 
jects now nearing completion. And 
lest factories and power plant fail to 
keep him busy all the time, he is plan- 
ning to develop a mica mine across the 
river in Sanbornton. He is enthusiastic 
over the proposition. The mica samples 
he says are of very high quality. 

In all these enterprises, Mr. Wood- 
ward’s partner is his son, Mr. H. A. 
Woodward, and the younger man shows 
the same qualities which have contrib- 
uted to make his father’s success. 

There are those who question New 
Hampshire’s ability to hold her own in 
the modern industrial struggle. The 
answer is here. So long as the state 
can produce men of the energy and re- 
sourcefulness of the Woodwards, father 
and son, we need not fear. 





A FRACTION OF A SECOND 


The Cost of Carelessness 


By Puitie Dopp 


-\, NE Sunday morning a happy little 
family started out on an all-day 
automobile ride. The father had 

been at work the preceding week, the 
mother had been occupied at home and 
the children had been at school. All wel- 
comed the respite from the week’s work, 
as they joyfully rode along the broad, 
well-kept highway through beautiful 
New Hampshire. 

Monday morning a small headline in 
the papers announced “Two Fatalities 
in Auto Collision!” That was all as far 
as the public was concerned. But in a 
certain hospital lay an unconscious man 
unaware that in the same building lay 
the bodies of his wife and son, and that 
in the care of the kind nurses his little 
daughter was softly weeping and call- 
ing for “Mother.” In a police court 
nearby a young man was being held on 
the charge of manslaughter. 

All this was due to the fraction of a 
second’s carelessness. Had the two 
drivers sounded their horns and merely 


imagined that there was another car 
around the corner, there would have 
been just another “close shave” and a 
decision to be more careful on the next 
curve. But how many drivers take 
these precautions? Very few. It is 
by no more than “luck” that there is not 
an accident on every half mile of road 
every ten minutes. One may be the 
most cautious driver imaginable; there 
is always the man around the corner 
who is trying for a “record’”——the 
record that is kept in the annals of the 
Grim Reaper. 


Great Increase in Motor 


Accidents 


LL over the United States there has 

been a steadily increasing number 
of automobile accidents in the last few 
years. In grade crossing accidents 
alone, the increase in five years has been 
80%, according to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in a recent report. 


_ And in the United States there were 
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14,000 deaths in 1922 as compared to 
13,700 in 1921, while in 1923, 15,000 
deaths have already been reported. 

No statistics are available as to the 
exact number that have occurred in this 
State in the past summer but, counting 
minor accidents, it has been estimated 
at about fifty a week. This includes 
grade crossing accidents, skidding, col- 
liding, leaving the road on curves and 
the many results of mechanical defects. 

Of course the appalling increase in 
death and injury from automobile ac- 
cidents came partly as a result of the 
remarkable increase in the number of 
automobiles. In New Hampshire alone 
we have issued this year 10,696 more 
licenses than in 1922. Undoubtedly we 
shall continue to have more automobiles 
and unless there is a radical change, all 
statistics point to the conclusion, that 
we shall also continue to have increas- 
ing mortality from motor accidents. 
What is to be done? 


What Our Highway Department 
is Doing 

ET us first consider what has been 

done. A_ consultation with Mr. 
Johnson, engineer in the State Highway 
Department, showed that this office has 
done, and is doing, its level best to meet 
the situation. In the first place, in all 
their new construction they are making 
wider and safer roads. The improved 
State highways are eighteen feet wide 
with three foot shoulders, making a total 
width of twenty-four feet of surface 
suitable for a motor vehicle to travel on. 
Theoretically, this handles safely any a- 
mount of travel. The curves are thor- 
oughly banked to cate for those who 
must speed and to make possible a uni- 
form rate of speed. The rails on either 
side of the road are painted white so 
twenty-four hours of the day the course 
of the road is visibly marked. Then 
they have taken means to eliminate the 
grade crossings on the main highways. 
One is to change the course of the road. 
At a point where it crosses the railroad 
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twice in a short distance it is straight- 
ened, making the highway run parallel to 
the railroad, thus cutting off both cross- 
ings. At places where it is possible, un- 
derpasses and overhead bridges are con- 
structed. Where neither of these cours- 
es are feasible, gates, signs, or signal 
lights are placed. Of minor considera- 
tion, but still of importance, are the pre- 
cautions taken during periods of high- 
way construction, or repair. Where the 
road is unsafe for travel, detours are 
laid out and other work is marked with 
signs and lights. When traffic is heavy 
a watchman is frequently detailed to e- 
liminate a headlong dash into a piece of 
torn up road, but, nevertheless, many ac- 
cidents result from this, no matter how 
well the places are guarded. 


Grade Crossing Accidents 


RADE crossing accidents deserve 

special consideration. In the year 
1922 the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion reported 7,193 deaths from this 
cause alone. New Hampshire’s share 
was small, to be sure, but from the atti- 
tude of the Motor Vehicle Department 
and of the Public Service Commission 
this fall, it can safely be said that the 
toll in 1923 has been more than that of 
last year. The Public Service Commis- 
sion wants a comprehensive survey of all 
grade crossings and to have “protection 
ordered in a logical and systematic man- 
ner.” As the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road is reported as lacking the necessary 
financial means to properly accomplish 
this, the state will probably have this 
to do. 

As has been stated there are several 
ways to protect crossings. The most 
common and least feasible is the system 
of bells, lights or semaphores. The 
first objection is mechanical. Any elec- 
trical device is delicate and those that 
are installed in the open air are exposed 
to many climatic conditions that are 
liable to [render them defective when 
most needed. Consequently a driver 
cannot always trust these signals and 
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This One Hurried Over the Crossing. 


therefore does not pay them proper at- 
tention. 

An investigation by the Public Ser- 
vice Commission in September will 
serve to illustrate this point. It was 
conducted as a result of frequent com- 
plaints on the crossing at Winnisquam 
Station on the Daniel Webster Highway. 
This crossing is protected with a sema- 
phore system. In three hours 293 cars 
passed, out of which 80 travelled at an 
unslackened pace paying no attention to 
the crossing, 73 slowed up without look- 
ing to see if the track was clear, 45 stop- 
ped but did not await the signal and 41 
stopped and looked both ways. What can 
be done with a situation like this? To 
meet all these conditions, it looks as if 
the only way to “logically” protect a 
crossing is to either build bridges, or 
underpasses, at great expense, or to in- 
stall gates, or employ watchmen. 


Patrolling State Highways 

EGISLATION goes a long way to 

solve the difficulty. In the White 
Mountains this summer a State motor- 
cycle policeman patrolled the roads and 
the knowledge of his being there curbed 
the recklessness of (many out-of-state 
motorists, who, as a rule, are the worst 
offenders. But to thoroughly patrol all 
our highways, successful as it may be, 
would involve an expense so great as 
to be practically prohibitive. 
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The City of Omaha 
has met the problem 
in a novel way. This 
city struck upon the 
idea of having the 
careful driver  re- 
strain the reckless 
and indifferent auto- 
mobilist. A number 
of prominent citizens 
were organized by the 
city government to 
serve as_ volunteer 
police officers with- 
out uniforms upon 
call from the police 
department for the 
enforcement of various state and city 
ordinances. School boys are also pressed 
into service outside of school hours who 
report violations of the motor laws to 
the Secretary of the Civilian’s Board, 
who causes arrests to be made after 
the third offense. The civilian traffic 
“cops” are carefully chosen and there- 
fore are able to render great service as 
speakers as well. Such a plan would be 
of exceptional merit if followed out in 
the congested districts of New Hamp- 
shire. The Massachusetts Safe Roads 
Federation has followed a plan similar 
to some extent in selecting motorists to 
report flagrant vidlations of the motor 
laws, the cases of drunkeness and reck- 
less driving receiving special notice. 


Safe Guards 


ANY accidents result from dim, or 

glaring lights at hight. In most 
states the law requires that the lights 
be focused so that the direct rays of 
light are no more than waist high at a 
distance of two hundred feet. Massa- 
chusetts has this law and it is rigidly 
enforced and the Safety Council says 
that it has gone a long way to make night 
driving safer. However the Motor Ve- 
hicle Commissioner of New Hampshire 
is not in favor of the law. He states 
that it does not work in practice as the 
lenses after being carefully adjusted will 
invariably rattle loose in the course of 
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a day’s driving and 
cause all manner of 
inconvenience for the 
car owner. The New 
Hampshire law pro- 
vides only that “all 
motor vehicles equip- 
ped with _ electric 
headlights shall be 
equipped with some 
device to permanent- 
ly dim the glare or to 
scatter the rays of 
light from the same.” 
This is fairly definite 
and if motorists fol- 
low it to the letter it 
ought to prevent ac- 
cidents resulting from 
glaring lights. 

In some municipal districts of this 
state the plan of painting a wide white 
line in the center of the highway has 
been followed out and it might be well 
to carry out this plan on all our state 
highways, curves, blind places and cross- 
roads, as Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island have done, and which the Massa- 
chusetts Safety Council states has been 
exceptionally helpful. 

France has a unique system of cross- 
roads protection. All her highways are 
divided into four classes. National 
routes, state routes (Routes Depart- 
ment) trunk line roads and local roads. 
The initial of the class is placed on the 
stones at the roadside and in matters of 
right-of-way, the classes have preference 
in the order named. A similar system 
in this country might relieve the con- 
fusion that certainly exists about our 
rule that “the vehicle approaching from 
the right has the right of way.” Again 
and again questions arise over this rule 
after an accident has occurred. 


Licenses Must Be Made Stricter 
price the requirements for hold- 

ing an operator’s license be made 
more strict, ‘the possibility of having 
poor drivers on the roads would un- 
doubtedly be less. At present the law 
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This One Passed a Car on a Curve. 


requires a driving examination and those 
afflicted with very serious physical in- 
firmities are not allowed to operate mo- 
tor vehicles. But drinkers, drug ad- 
dicts, people of poor sight and hearing, 
unfortunately can often secure licenses. 
Such drivers are sooner or later sure 
to be involved in a motor accident. 
There is indeed a growing sentiment 
that the rules for issuing and revoking 
licenses should be more strict. It has 
even been suggested advisable to have 
every applicant for a driver’s license 
undergo the army’s physical and mental 
test for a pilot of aviation. 


The Man Behind the Wheel 


UT after all is said, it remains with 

the man behind the wheel. We can- 
not make our laws and our highways 
foolproof. Something more must be done 
to educate our people to some sense of 
responsibility for the tragic and quite 
unnecessary toll of death and injury 
from motor accidents occurring almost 
every minute of the day. In the last 
analysis the safety of human life on our 
highways rests upon the caution and in- 
telligence of the man behind the wheel. 
The human angle of the problem is, 
as always the most vital and important 
aspect. 
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By Amy S. JENNINGS 
























Do you hear the hooves of the horses 
pound 
On the wet spring road where youth 
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Do you hear the hooves of the horses 
pound? 

Straight limbs pressed to the shining 
flank, 

And the stinging odor, sharp and rank, 

Of sweat and the steaming ground? 

Swift in the wind, cold in the wind, 

Firm is the flesh as the golden bud 

Of a beech in spring, and wide behind, ; 

Drenched in the copious glittering 
rain, 

Streams his cloak of the color of 
blood, 

And branches catch at his rein. 









































r The wind is intimate in his ear 
With terrible songs of death and 
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THE RETURN TO THE SEA 


By FRANK LILLIE POLLOCK 



















Let us destroy the dream! She knows not of it. 
Let us go back rejoicing to the sea. 

Sighing is vain, and laughter shall not profit; 

But fill Life’s frothing cup again, and quaff it 
To wider hopes and greater things to be. 
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Time turns his tide and turns back our distresses; 
Let us return unshaken as we came. 

Shall we, the wanderers, mourn for lost caresses? 

Our hands are fettered by no cloudy tresses; 
Ours are the hearts no starry eyes can tame. 





Yet, had she heard the tones our songs could lend her, 
We might have found some world of hers and mine 

Sweet with perfume of summer roses tender, 

And vibrant with the salt sea’s strength and splendor, 
And lit by stars that now shall never shine. 











Nay, but she would not—nay, she could not know them, 
The flying dreams with vast and vivid wings. 
Days and delights with poisoned pain below them, 
Hopes, flowers, and fancies,—where shall we bestow 
them? 


What shall we do with all these wasted things? 


Sink them in seas that give their dead up never; 
A hundred fathoms deep beneath the main; 
Beside the rotted wrecks of old endeavor, 
So that no daring deep-sea diver ever 
Can bring our worthless treasures up again. 


For her the safer life of dreams crushed under, 
The petty pleasures and the dusty way. 

For us the oceanic throb and thunder, 

The resonance of all the winds of wonder 
And lordly interchange of night and day. 


Nay, she has chosen. Let us turn our faces, 
And go back gladly to the windy shore; 

And follow far the tide’s tumultuous traces 

Toward the fierce flicker of adventurous places 
And look not back, nor listen any more. 
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THE Tovurtst’s DeLigHt—Goop Roaps, Goop SCENERY. 
The Milan-Berlin Road, with the White Mountains in the distance. 
Mt. Washington on the right. 


BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 
The Londonderry Road 


By James M. LANGLEY 


ISTORY tells us of famous 

“broad highways.” New Hamp- 

shire itself still bears the marks, in 
spots, of old thoroughfares. 

There are the old Londonderry and 
Fourth New Hampshire turnpikes, the 
corduroy road from Shaker Village 
through desolate Springfield and the 
notable highway which ran from Ports- 
mouth to Hanover, in a straight line up 
hills and down valleys, over which the 





Liquid concrete brought from a central mixer by truck. 


early governors attended Dartmouth Col- 
lege commencement exercises. Every 
Dartmouth man of to-day, beating back 
this old road on the trail to Moose 
Mountain, marvels at the boldness of 
the pioneer, who apparently thought 
nothing of the steepest grade and forced 
his carriage straight for his goal, re- 
gardless of such an obstacle as Moose 
Mountain itself. The student, afoot, 
makes his way around these White 
Mountain foothills 
rather than follow the 
more arduous and 
stane wall marked 
course followed by 
his forefathers. 
There are many 
other roads of by- 
gone days, now ob- 
scured by the changes 
of time and methods 
of communication, 
roads that only in 
part still serve as the 
broad highways of 
to-day. Principal 
among these is the 
thoroughfare that has 
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come to be universal- 
ly known as_ the 
Daniel Webster high- 
way, the chief inlet 
from the more thick- 
ly settled communi- 
ties to the south of 
New Hampshire. 
Now enters a new 
phase. A route from 
Boston, hub of New 
England, to the New 
Hampshire border 
and beyond, connect- 
ing with the Daniel 
Webster highway at 
Manchester, is being 
discovered by more 
and mofe travellers as_ the 
and easier route. Traffic that has 
naturally followed the course of the 
Daniel Webster highway is in_ part 
coming over this other thoroughfare and 
there is every indication that pre- 
sently the two arteries that thus feed 
into the stem of the fork at Manchester, 
will be equally burdened with traffic. 
Nashua, on the Daniel Webster route, 


shorter 


will serve always to. keep _ traffic 
heavy thereon but through travellers 
will gradually increase the already 
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Reinforcing the Strength of the Road with Ribs of Steel. 


mounting usage of the shorter route. 

Londonderry, a town much smaller 
than its historical importance would in- 
dicate, is crossed by this newly discov- 
ered thoroughfare. The State High- 
way Department felt that this route de- 
manded a high grade type of road. As 
a result Londonderry now has several 
miles of the sturdiest, smoothest riding 
concrete roadway of any community in 
the state. This town is dealing in fu- 
tures. It believes that the reinforced 
road it has built, with the assistance of 





Two SEPARATE PATHS OF CONCRETE 
Rockingham Road near Londonderry. 
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the state and Federal aid, will endure 
for years. On this particular stretch of 
highway it anticipates no further trouble. 
For it was built of the stoutest road ma- 
terial known to man to-day. It has fol- 
lowed government and state specifica- 
tions and the experts of the New Hamp- 
shire highway department have super- 
vised every detail of the construction of 
its thoroughfare. The road is as near 
perfect as it is possible to make it. 

Drainage and grade problems have 
worked out according to the best results 
of the experiments of years in many 
other communities throughout the land. 
Much money has been spent but it is 
felt that an investment has been made 
that will pay commensurate dividends, 
not directly but indirectly through the 
lack of maintenance required to keep its 
new road in topnotch form. 

Winslow & Cummings of Nashua 
were awarded the contract in August, 
1922, for the first stretch of concrete 
road built in Londonderry. The work 
of placing the concrete was begun in 
September of that year and by early 
December the strip was open to traffic. 
This year an additional strip has been 
completed, both being built with a cen- 
ter joint, half the road being finished 
at a time. 

This method of construction has sev- 
eral advantages. It allows for more 
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continuous traffic during construction 
than any other means. The center 
joint marks the two sides of road into 
paths from traffic either way. All slabs 
are from fifty to sixty feet in length 
and are reinforced with half inch de- 
formed steel rods to give them “back- 
bone,” to render them invulnerable to 
the weightiest of future heavy truck 
traffic for which it is designed. The 
joints are all securely doweled with 
steel bars that will prevent any vertical 
movement and thereby eliminate the 
slightest surface irregularity. 

Since the time when the Roman em- 
pire constructed its imperishable military 
highways which have defied the ravages 
of time and remain as monuments to 
the truth of the principle that the best 
is always the cheapest, forward looking 
men have believed in building for all 
time. During the administration of one 
of New Hampshire’s recent governors 
the state was bonded for one million 
dollars which was expended on our 
highways. It is claimed by some, al- 
though it is doubtless more or less ex- 
aggerated, that more of this money has 
already gone up in dust. Possibly the 
more expensive type of road construc- 
tion which has been used on the Lon- 
donderry turnpike may be a solution of 
one of our state’s most baffling problems 
—our highway maintenance. 


THE KITCHEN AS A WORKSHOP 


By Daisy DEANE WILLIAMSON 


VERY homemaker ought to know 
KL how to plan a kitchen intelligently 

—to plan it so that it will measure 
up to a standard embodying the gen- 
eral essentials. She should not wait 
to make these plans until the kitchen has 
been built; for then with structural con- 
ditions fixed, the possbilities are often 
very limited. 

However, many women must work 
in kitchens which they have had no op- 
portunity to plan, and must develop the 
arrangement of equipment so as to save 


themselves 
venience. 

Three essential operations are carried 
on in the kitchen—the preparation, the 
cooking, and the cleaning-up. These 
call for three work centers—food center, 
heat center, and water center—and the 
table, stove, and sink are the necessary 
pieces of equipment. These should be 
so arranged in relation to each other 
that human mileage may be saved and 
only a minimum amount of energy ex- 
pended. 


time, energy, and _ incon- 
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side near the pump, and it 


was raised to the proper 
height. The handle of the 
pump was changed to the 




































aie right side. A window was 

LAN put in the pantry above the 

ANN working surface, and a door 

1) whip Opened into the kitchen. <A 

if ae bi closed cupboard in the pantry 

WAP HY stove PS * SON AR i was made for the dishes. The 
t. ae ae refrigerator was set in the 
N. SA XY 4 Hf! pantry. Reflectors were 

ie, << ‘, ii ‘= placed on the lamps. The 

io a ha — woodbox was put on the 

“R hy? , other side of the stove. Lin- 

ly oleum solved the floor pro- 

blem, and a new coat of tan 

paint made the kitchen a 








Ficure 1. 


The Home Demonstration Agents of 
the Extension Service of New Hamp- 
shire have waged quite successfully this 
year a campaign for better arranged kit- 
chens. The drawings below are of a 
real kitchen in New Hampshire—one 
showing the old arrangement and the 
other the new. 

In the first, these inconveniences were 
found :—The pump was on the east side, 
and the sink on the west side. The 
handle of the pump was on the 








more cheerful place to work. 
A comfortable chair, and a 
small table with a magazine or two on 
it will help the woman to take advantage 
of a few minutes’ rest between duties. 

Consider making a pie in these two 
kitchens. The steps involved are traced 
in the two diagrams, starting in each 
case from the circle and along line 1. 

Formerly the woman had to make 
the following journey, shown in Figure 
1. 

To cellar for apples. 











left side (and the woman was 
right-handed). The sink was 
too low. The pantry had no 
window and the working space 
was too small. In order to en- 
ter the pantry from the kitchen 
it was necessary to go through 
the living room. The refriger- 
ator was in the shed. The lamps 
did not light the working sur- 
faces. The walls were painted 
gray and the woodwork a darker 
shade. The woodbox was on 
the wrong side of the stove. The | 
floor was full of splinters. 

At the suggestion of the 
Home Demonstration. Agent the 
following changes were made :— 
The sink was moved to the east 
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To pump for water. 

To sink where she 
(standing up). 

To pantry where she left them ready 
to use. 

To refrigerator for shortening. 

Back to pantry. 

To pump for water to make piecrust 
and to moisten edges of same. 

To stove to put pie in oven. 

To woodbox for wood and back to 
stove. 

To sink for pan and cloth to clean up. 

To stove for hot water and back to 
sink. 

To pantry to get dishes and back to 
sink. 

To pantry to take dishes back and 
clean up working surface. 

Back to sink to put away cloth and 
pan. 

Now she only has to make the follow- 
ing steps, shown in Figure 2: 

To cellar for apples. 

To ‘sink where she got water and 


pared apples 
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pared apples (sitting on high stool). 

To pantry where refrigerator, cabinet 
and cupboard are all in one area. 

To pump for water to make crust and 
back to cabinet. 

To stove to put pie in oven. 

To woodbox to get wood, and back 
to stove 

To sink for pan and cloth. 

To stove for hot water and back to 
sink, 

With a few steps she washed the 
dishes, cleaned up the cabinet, and put 
the dishes, pan, and cloth away. In 
other words, she “used her head to save 
her heels.” 

This is not an exaggerated case of 
poor arrangement, for many such cases 
have been found this year. A woman 
needs but to give some _ intelligent 
thought to equipment and its arrange- 
ment in order to take the “drudge out 
of drudgery.” In other words she 
should “use her head and save her 
heels.” 





THE LOST BOY 


By Cart HoLvipay 


University of Toledo, Ohio 


Along the street I see some laddie go, 


- 


With cap thrown back and locks all tost; 
The quick pang strikes my heart, and old, old woe 
That hungers for the boy I lost. 


And in the deep night when the streets are still 
I see again the face, and hear 

The voice that rings its merriment so shrill; 
And in the dark I brush a tear. 


And so I think that as I gaze, heart-sore, 
Upon each laddie passing by, 

I see my boy, and love all boys the more 
Because of one lost long ago. 








ROMANCE IN THE LIFE OF WHITTIER 


By Lituian M. AINSWORTH 


Prologue 


NTO the heart of a gentle Poet a 
Psi and delicate Maid one day 

sang her way. Her personality 
held winning sweetness, her mind a 
wonderful intellectual power, her life 
was of unsullied purity. 

Fair and fragile as the flowers she 
loved, this child of Heaven came 
among the earth-born men and 
women, wearying with earth’s sordid- 
ness, to bring to them a bit of the mel- 
ody to which her soul vibrated. 

A century has 


The clear eyes of the poet searched 
in the eyes of the Maid for his answer, 
but her gaze was already fixed on the 
sunlit tops of the Far Country. 

For a brief moment the heart of the 
Poet failed him and his song held a 
discordant strain. But it was because, 
being a man as well as a poet, he 
could not fully understand. And when, 
a little later, the Maid went singing 
her way to the Place of Peace the 
Poet’s soul vibrated to the celestial 
music and his song 





completed its cy- 
cle since the feet 


of the Maid h?” 
sought the hard Paicapib 
paths of earth, 

paths that were 

early abandoned | “cave man.” 


for the heavenly 
abiding place. 
Yet, as the Maid 
journeyed she 
sang, and_ the 
clear cadence of 
her song vibrated 
to an answering 
note in the soul of 


Mrs. 





Do you believe in “treating ’em 
Evidently Whittier did, 
but at the same time the gentle poet 
was too tender hearted to be a 


“I know that I have knelt too lowly 
For smiles so oft withdrawn 

That trusting love received too slowly 
The lesson of thy scorn.” 


Ainsworth has 
beaut.ful revelation of a hidden 
chapter in the life of Whittier. 


rang true, with 
never a false note. 





An English 
writer is quoted 
by one of Whit- 
tier’s biographers 
as saying, “If 
Whittier, who is 
unmarried, ever 
had a love story, 
he has not sung 
about it in the 
ears of the world.” 

Not with a pry- 
ing curiosity that 


given a 








the poet. ; would lay bare to 

But the Poet If you love real romance read it. | , coldly inquisi- 
was a man, and tive world the 
while his soul tender and _ sa- 


thrilled at the notes in the song, in 
his heart he loved the Maid who sang. 
And although poets have understand- 
ing hearts, he knew not, as yet, what 
the Maid knew, that her place was not 
here, but in the Other Country, where 
his feet could not enter for many, 
many years. 

But the Poet dreamed his dreams 
of happiness, as men and poets will, 
while the angels were tuning the harp 
of the Maid for Heaven’s melodies. 

One day the Maid heard the voice 
of the Poet calling and asking her the 
eternal question of a man to a maid. 


cred emotions of the dead poet’s heart, 
or rudely unearth that which he chose 
to keep locked in the recesses of his 
memory, is the following brief chap- 
ter in Whittier’s life revived. 
Students of Whittier’s biography 
are cognizant of the fact that a rumor 
was extant at one time to the effect 
that the poet was engaged to be mar- 
ried. If an unkind fate shattered his 
hope of union with one who would 
have proved an inspiration to his 
highest endeavor, whose soul would 
have blended with his in the true uni- 
son of perfect mating and brought to 
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him the completeness which one who 
journeys life’s pathway alone can never 
know, will we not, comprehending it, 
love him just a little better, a little 
differently, a little more sympatheti- 
cally? Will we not reverence a little 
more deeply one who, burying his 
early sorrow, could lean so trustingly 
down through the years on the “Eter- 
nal Goodness,” and sing with such 
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Whittier, of an interesting rumor, 
which had, however, no foundation in 
fact :— 

““We have just heard of your 
brother’s engagement. * * * I con- 
gratulate you with all my heart. She 
came to me in my dreams last night, 
and so charming a creature I never 
saw, or before imagined. I passed a 
few hours in her society, and I loved 





John Greenleaf Whittier 


Photo Heretofore Unpublished 


simple faith as “Beside the Silent Sea” 
he waited the “muffled oar,” 
“And Thou, O Lord! by whom are seen 
Thy creatures as they be, 
Forgive me if too close I lean 
My human heart on Thee!” 
In Pickard’s Life of Whittier, Vol. 
1, pp 244-5, is found the following: 
“On the 14th of March, 1839, Miss 
Minot wrote to her friend, Elizabeth 


her as though she had been the most 
cherished friend of years * * * We 
hear that she is from Brooklyn and 
that she is not a Quakeress.’” Mr. 
Pickard in a foot note states, “This 
reference is probably to Lucy Hooper.” 

The letter by Miss Minot quoted 
above was written in March, 1839. 
In the April (1839) number of a mag- 
azine which recently came into the 
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hands of the writers, appeared the 
poem under Whittier’s name, and, 
however one may regard it as a liter- 
ary production, no one will deny that 
it breathes the sentiment of a disap- 
pointed and heartbroken lover. The 
fact that it was written only a month 
following the report of Whittier’s en- 
gagement to Miss Hooper is a coinci- 
dence suggestive of the belief that he 
sang truly. 


“Pass away like thoughts unspoken 
The vows that I have said, 
I give thee back thy plighted word—” 


Here is the full text of the poem: 
Tot***** 
John G. Whittier 


“Forgive thee—yes, I do forgive thee, 
And bless thee as we part, 

And pray that years may never leave thee 
My agony of heart. 

I call no shadowy malison 
Upon thy fair young brow, 

And would thy life might ever run 
As sunwardly as now. 


“I know that I have knelt too lowly 
For smiles so oft withdrawn, 

That trusting love received too slowly 
The lesson of thy scorn, 

That thou has had thy triumph hour 
Unquestioned and complete 

When prompted by a spell of power 
I knelt me at thy feet. 


““Tis over now, the charm is broken, 
The feverish dream hath fled, 

And pass away like thoughts unspoken 
The vows that I have said. 

I give thee back thy plighted word, 
Its tones shall ever be 

Like music by the slumberer heard, 
A dreamer’s melody. 


“Go now, the light of hope is on thee, 
Thy lover’s claims are o’er; 
A — smiles thy charms have won 
thee, 
They'll win a thousand more. 
For beauty hath a charming spell 
Upon the human will; 
Though false the heart tt veils so well 
It hath its homage still. 


“Go, heartless girl, thou’lt smile tomorrow 
As I had never been, 

And spurn thy lover’s words of sorrow, 
For those of happier men. 

A darker destiny the page 
Of coming years may tell; 
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God help thee in thy pilgrimage; 

Loved being, fare thee well.” 

It will be noted that there is the 
same number of asterisks in the title 
that there are letters in the name 
“Hooper.” 

Whittier was a resident of Philadel- 
phia in 1839. In July of that year 
his health failed, and he called upon 
his cousin, Moses A. Cartland, to as- 
sume his editorial duties, which the 
latter did. Might not his sorrow, 
manfully suppressed and hidden from 
the prying eyes of the world, burned 
more deeply into the poet’s heart and 
hastened the crisis when his very life 
was despaired of, as is referred to on 
page 254 of Pickard’s work? 

One has but to read the memoir of 
Lucy Hooper to understand that she 
must early have realized how futile 
any dreams of earthly happiness must 
be for her. Always delicate and 
ethereal, the dread disease, pulmonary 
consumption, with which she fought 
a long and losing struggle, found fee- 
ble resistance in her physical frame. 

Two years following the incidents 
referred to in this article, at the age 
of 24 years, this promising young 
poet laid down her pen and answered 
the higher call. And it was then, 
perhaps, that the Poet fully under- 
stood, and his song rang true, with 
never a false note. 


And he sang: 


“Farewell! ——a little time and we 
Who knew thee well, and loved thee here, 
One after one shall follow thee, 
As pilgrims through the Gate of Fear 
Which opens on Eternity. 
Yet we shall cherish not the less 
All that is left our hearts meanwhile; 
The memory of thy loveliness 
Shall round our weary pathway smile. 
Like moonlight when the sun has set, 
A sweet and tender radiance yet. 
Thought of thy clear-eyed sense of duty, 
Thy generous scorn of all things wrong— 
The truth, the strength, the graceful 
beauty 
Which blended in thy song. 











THE WO’THLESS FELLER 


By WILLIAM M. STUART 





its redeeming virtues. 





Have you ever misjudged your neighbor? 
ing sonow. There is rarely a character so despicable that it hasn’t 
Even old Mose had his as is shown in this 


concluding installment of Mr. Stuart’s story. 


Perhaps you are do- 








Continued from October Issue 


Mose loved children and was never 
so content as when one or more of 
his numerous brood was following 
him about. And this was not a par- 
ticularly difficult feat for even the 
brief legs of the youngest of his flock 
to compass. Mose loved all the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood; for they 
never referred by either word or ac- 
tion to his well established reputa- 
tion. During the war he failed to 
display much interest in the struggle 
until told that the Germans made 
war on children. He thereupon 
promptly placed a second mortgage on 
the farm and invested the proceeds in 
Liberty Bonds. 

On the part of the children, their 
love for him was blended with admir- 
ation. For who but Mose would 
leave his farming to engineer a fishing 
party? Who but Mose would take a 
flock of boys on a _ wood-chuck-hunt- 
ing expedition? Who could play 
mumble-the-peg so well? Who knew 
so many stories and was so willing 
to tell them? Especially was his re- 
pertoire of ghost and Indian stories 
extensive. Who could make so many 
curious things by means of the sim- 
ple tools of jackknife and a stick of 
pine? From even the lowly and de- 
spised milkweed he could devise 
many attractive ornaments. He could 
skin a rabbit quicker, pitch quoits 
straighter, whistle louder, imitate the 
calls of birds and beasts more realis- 
tically, and even make doll dresses 
better than any person—male or fe- 
male—in the township. 


Hence it came to pass that Mose 
Duryea was the children’s friend. 

Friday was fair and hot. The re- 
cent rain dried rapidly from the grass. 
under the fierce rays of the July sun. 
After a ‘substantial dinner, Mose 
hitched his team of blacks to the de- 
crepit mowing-machine and drove out 
to the road with the intention of going 
down to the lower place and cutting 
the clover. 

In the front yard were his own 
Ruth and his neighbor’s Polly play- 
ing happily together. The _ girls 
begged clamorously to be allowed to 
accompany him. Mose reflected be- 
tween puffs of his pipe and at last 
took both the girls on his lap and 
clucked to the team. 

The colts were feeling in great fet- 
tle. They pranced and cavorted with 
arching necks and pawing hoofs. 
Mose regarded them with loving eyes 
wherein a shadow of trouble lurked. 
To-morrow would be _ Saturday. 
Would he lose them then? He put 
the distasteful thought aside and sang 
to his giggling lapful of girls as the 
mower rattled on its way to the 
clover. 

Coming to the field at length, Ruth 
began to loudly importune her father. 

“Oh, Daddy,” ishe cried, “show 
Polly and me whdre the big bank 
is—where it falls way, way down.” 

“Not on yer two little tintypes,” de- 
murred Mose. “That’s a nawful dan- 
gerous place.” 

“Oh, come on, 


team and show us. 
off ” 


Daddy. Tie the 
We won't fall 
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Beguiled by their pleading against 
his better judgment, Mose finally 
permitted the vivacious girls to lead 
him to the bluff overlooking the creek. 
Here there was an almost perpendic- 
ular fall of two hundred feet from the 
edge of the field to the bed of the 
stream. 

As the trio approached the dan- 
gerous spot, Mose indicated far more 
fear and hesitancy than did the girls. 
His tanned face blanched and he hung 
back nervously. 

“Careful, Polly!” he 
“Don’t pull my hand like that. 
if my foot had slipped then? I ain't 
so spry as I used to be. And you 
girls mustn’t go near here when I’m 
workin’, fer if you fell over ’twould 
kill you deader’n a smelt.” 

“What’s a smelt, Daddy?” 

“Oh, a smelt’s a queer little feller 
of a fish what’s awful dead when he’s 
dead.” 

Standing safely back from the 
brink Mose picked up a stone and 
threw it into the chasm. Far below 
a faint chug was heard as the missile 
plunged into a pool of water. 

“You wouldn’t strike in the water 
if you fell over,’ warned the farmer. 
“You'd strike on them _ tarnation 
rough stones down thar ’n ’twould 
squash you right out flat.” 

The girls shuddered, but finally 
emboldened, they approached the 
brink and threw daisies and butter- 
cups over and laughed gleefully to 
see the flowers twist and turn until 
they alighted in the pool or on the 
rocks below. 

“That’s enough now,” said Mose at 
last. “I’ve got to cut this here clover. 
You girls scamper over to the other 
side of the field and play in the shade 
of the trees.” 

“Oh, go on and cut your hay,” 
answered Polly contumaciously. 
“We're all right. We're big enough 
to keep out of danger. I’m going to 
stay here and pick this nice lot of 
daisies. It’s the best patch in the 


warned. 


What 
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field. I ain’t afraid. Be you, Ruth?” 

“Some like your dad, ain’t you?” 
“No, you girls have got to go ’way 
from here ‘fore I leave you. I 
wouldn’t dast leave you here.” 

Reluctantly and with many back- 
ward glances on the part of Polly, the 
little misses finally strolled away from 
the dangerous precipice and seated 
themselves under a maple tree at the 
farther side of the field. 

Mose unhitched his team, threw the 
rusty machine into mesh and struck 
into the field of red-top. 

The falling of the grass before the 
scintillating knives aroused in Mose 
unwonted emotions. The great fear 
of yesterday still lingered in his mind 
and he found himself comparing the 
stalks of clover to people and the clat- 
tering mower to Death ever advanc- 
ing apace with his flashing scythe. 
Fascinated, he watched the plants 
shiver for a moment when smitten and 
then slither to the ground where the 
leaves almost immediately began to 
wither under the fierce heat of the sun. 

“That’s the way we’ve all got to go 
sometime,” he murmured. “We’ve 
all got to die, but—I dread it!” 

Possibly it was Digby’s threat to 
take the colts, the nearness of the dan- 
gerous precipice, or the contempla- 
tion of a startling woodcut in a patent 
medicine almanac which Mose had 
scanned the previous evening that 
had aroused in him this peculiar 
frame of mind. Presumably it was 
the latter, for he was not inventive 
enough to have conjured up the pic- 
ture of Death and his scythe without 
help. 

He wondered how it felt to die. 
First, he decided, there would be dif- 
ficulty in breathing, next, terrible 
pains and, finally—darkness. 

“Lord!” he choked as he slapped 
the colts with the lines, “I hate to 
think of it. If they was only some 
way fer a feller to git out of it. But 
they ain’t. We've all got to come to 
it, Lord!” 
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When on the bluff side of the piece 
Mose drove cautiously, indeed, dur- 
ing the first two rounds, for a sudden 
startled plunge of the colts in the 
wrong direction would mean a terrible 
death for him and destruction for the 
team. He shuddered every time he 
passed the dangerous spot. 

A more energetic man would have 
erected a strong fence there long be- 
fore to guard against just such mis- 
haps, but it is probable that the idea 
had never occurred to Mose. 

Round after round was safely com- 
passed and Duryea’s heart became 
glad—its usual condition when not 
frozen by fear. Why worry about 
tomorrow? Something would surely 
turn up before then. Perhaps Rob 
would hold off until the clover could 
be sold. Perhaps he was only jok- 
ing after all. But, no, Mose well 
knew that Digby rarely joked and he 
was a man of his word. No need to 
bank on that. However, he would 
not worry when all nature seemed 
glad. 

It was a typical summer’s day of 
the better sort. Fleecy clouds drifted 
across the deep-blue sky, locusts sang 
noisily and heat waves shimmered 
over the field of red-top. It was sim- 
ply irresistible. 

Never in all his forty years had 
Mose felt more content. He puffed 
away at his corncob pipe and occa- 
sionally sang snatches of songs. He 
had frequent recourse to a jug of but- 
termilk which he had placed conven- 
iently at hand under an armful of 
cut clover in order to keep it cool. 

He had arranged another armful of 
clover in the seat of the mower to 
serve as a cushion and add to his con- 
tent. Although he frequently called 
to Ruth and Polly, he did not worry 
about them. If he could possibly 
help it, he never worried long about 
anything. He gave himself over to 
pleasant meditation on nothing of 
moment and his heart sang within 
him. This was the ideal job—sitting 
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easily in the seat of the mower, riding 
about the field behind the blacks, en- 
joying the sunshine and the pipe. 

On his fourth revolution around the 
field he missed his neighbor’s daugh- 
ter. 

“Where’s Polly?” he called to Ruth. 

“Oh, she just went into the middle 
of the field to pick some more daisies,” 
answered Ruth. “She’ll be back pret- 
ty soon. We're all right, Daddy.” 

On the next time around, the off 
horse suddenly began to plunge and 
kick. Over its back the air seemed 
to be alive with darting insects. 

“Yellow-jackets!” ejaculated Mose 
in alarm as he jerked on the lines. 
The nigh horse now began to plunge 
wildly under the sharp goading of 
the venomous bees. Mose exerted 
all his strength in an effort to hold 
the mettlesome team. Then suddenly 
the off rein, being old and patched, 
broke and the horses began to run. 

Mose .tried to throw the machine 
out of mesh, but the rusty lever 
stuck—possibly because of the high 
rate of speed. The team were run- 
ning due east and parallel to the cliff. 
Only about twenty feet separated 
them from the precipice. Duryea 
could not turn the frightened horses 
up the slope for the off line was brok- 
en. To turn the other way meant 
destruction. The only alternative was 
to fall off the machine behind and let 
the colts go. 

Although his heart was wrung with 
fears for his beloved team’s safety, 
Mose was about to adopt this plan, 
when directly in front of the rattling 
knives and but a few yards away, 
he beheld a vision that almost stop- 
ped the beating of his heart. 

There sitting in the clover, her 
checkered apron full of daisies and 
buttercups, was little Polly Digby. 
Her eyes, open wide with terror, 
were fixed on the inflamed nostrils of 
the oncoming team. She seemed as 
incapable of movement as a bird which 
gazes into the eyes of a rattlesnake. 
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Three seconds more and she would 
be horribly mangled in the flashing 
knives of the mower. If Mose should 
falter for one brief moment she was 
lost. 

The children’s friend did not hesi- 
tate. There was but one thing to do 
and he did it. 

Bracing his feet, he pulled on the 
nigh line with all his strength. The 
team swerved sharply to the left, a 
terrible scream of terror broke from 
the nigh horse, and then ’mid a show- 
er of dust and grass—team, machine 
and man disappeared over the brink. 
A snapping of brush followed and, 
far below on the rocks—a crash. 

From the distant field came the 
whirr of machinery and the song of 
a worker. A flock of crows cawed 
loudly as they flapped their way 
toward the south, and the myriad 
voices of the open places seemed to 
proclaim the joy of living. 

Then—piercingly came a_ child’s 
scream. 

“Oh Daddy! Daddy!” 

The noise of the runaway and the 
screams of the children had attracted 
the attention of Robert Digby who 
was at work in an adjoining field. 
He hurried to the spot and gazed 
about questioningly. 

Still sitting in the clover, her face 
buried in her hands, was his little 
daughter, Polly—safe. Her shoulders 
were quivering with horror and sor- 
row. She was sobbing hysterically. 

Digby’s eyes followed the tell-tale 
path of the mower, where the swath 
led directly toward Polly until six 
yards from where she crouched it 
suddenly swerved toward the left and 
mingled with those previously cut. 

And seeing, Digby rushed for the 
bank. 


With blended horror and ineffable 
gratitude in his eyes, he threw him- 
self prone on the ground and peered 
over the brink. 

On the jagged rocks below he be- 
held the fragments of the mowing- 
machine and the mangled bodies of 
the black colts. Instinctively he 
closed his eyes for a moment, then 
resolutely opened them again and 
carefully scanned the bottom of the 
gorge. 

The body of his neighbor was not in 
sight. 

Then his eyes wandered to a spot 
one-third the way down the cliff. 
Just at the spot where the accident 
occurred three sturdy oak trees had 
formerly grown in a cluster, but 
yesterday’s gale had uprooted them. 
The force of the wind had not been 
sufficient to wholly tear them loose 
from the soil, and they hung over the 
bank at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees to the cliff below. Their 
intertwined branches made a perfect 
meshwork, but the impetus and weight 
of the team had carried horses and 
machine through this _ providential 
support to destruction on the rocks. 

As Digby’s eyes sought the maze of 
foliage, a movement in the branches 
attracted his attention. 

“Mose! Oh, Mose,” he called 
anxiously, “are you alive? Fer if you 
be, Mose, I’ve got enough money in 
my pocket to buy you a new span 
c’colts, *n you needn’t worry none 
‘bout that note.” 

From the leaves below a voice some- 
what tremulous and weak, but albeit 
familiar, came up to him: 

“Well, I guess I'll pull through 


somehow.” 


The End 











BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


CoNDUCTED BY VIVIAN SAVACOOL. 


Raw Material 


By DorotuHy CANFIELD 


Dorothy Canfield frankly states that 
her “Raw Material” is a “rather odd” 
(Harcourt book. _ We will accept 
Brace & Co.) her adjective if by it 
she only means a book 
which is entirely different and delight- 
fully surprising. I am an ardent ad- 
mirer of Miss Canfield’s literary crea- 
tions, and my joy on hearing that a 
new book had been published was 
measured by the pleasure her past work 
had given me. My curiosity and antici- 
patory zest were whetted by such notices 
as the following: 

“Dorothy Canfield has an exquisite 
gift for a sketch. What she sees in any 
fortunate moment she can tell you with 
an eloquence which draws tears or 
laughter at her will. Her command for 
words for pictures is absolute.” 

—Boston Transcript. 

Such a notice should have prepared 
me, but, nevertheless, it was with the 
happy memories of her splendid novels 
in mind that I opened “Raw Material.” 
Instead of a group of characters care- 
fully and cunningly revealed through a 
series of varied experiences as in “Rough 
Hewn,” I found a number of brief epi- 
sodes, each complete in itself as far 
as any connection with the rest of the 
book was concerned, but no more com- 
plete than any episode in life can be 
which only time can finish and fulfil. 

Such a plan for a book does seem 
odd, especially as only two or three of 
the sketches can truly be classified as 
short stories. Miss Canfield, however, 
tells in an explanatory preface how she 
came to form a habit of mind which de- 
lights in perceiving the dramatic in an 
incident of the most ordinary daily life 
and spinning from it in her mind stories 
far more real, vivid, and pulsating with 
life than any she has so far been able 


to transfer to paper. This pleasure she 
wishes to bestow on others so she has 
written a book stating as concisely as 
possible, with almost no personal re- 
action, episodes,—tragic, pathetic, or 
humorous as the case may be,—which 
seem to her suggestive of how incidents 
shape human destiny and of how hu- 
man beings react to experiences in ways 
which make us first, pityingly depreca- 
tory, next, proud of the race to which 
we belong. 

The rest the reader must do for him- 
self. What he finds in this book will 
depend upon the keeness of his observa- 
tion, the wealth of his sympathetic un- 
derstanding of other people in the past, 
and on the richness of his imagination 
and sensitiveness to suggestion. With 
such qualities Miss Canfield is evidently 
well-endowed, for she has taken simple 
characters like Old Man Warner, the 
stubborn Vermont farmer, Fairfax 
Hunter, the colored family servant, 
Uncle Giles, the grafter, and showed 
the pathos, strength, and weakness in 
their characters in the simplest manner, 
always with a sense of humor or of 
tragedy playing over her words like an 
illuminating, highly colored light. 

Incidents from her life abroad also 
become quite as stimulating to us as 
those drawn from her home close at 
hand in Vermont. We feel that she 
has made us understand and know Mon- 
sieur Brodard with his high ideals so 
tragically overthrown, Professor Paul 
Meyer who fell a victim to too great ab- 
sorption in one interest, and, perhaps 
most of all, Octavie Moreau, that strong- 
minded, intellectual woman with whom 
we share a desperate experience in a 
German prison camp. 

The book is written simply, needless 
to say, with the simplicity that conceals 
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Art. For it is Art indeed which selects 
a dramatic episode from a life and with 
a few inspired words truly bestows the 
emotions on others with the additional 
gift of a subtle hidden suggestion which 
we search for in vain, although our im- 
agination instantly responds to its lure. 
Miss Canfield has treated her readers 
to a new kind of literary pleasure. She 
has given them extracts from her own 
full life without conclusions, which re- 
veal human nature in such a way that 
we must seek to solve and understand 
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it, with such vividness that we delight 
to weave pasts and futures for these 
new friends to whom we are introduced. 

In short “Raw Material” is a book 
which leaves, I would say, about half 
to the reader and therefore will delight 
all people who like to think for them- 
selves. I have already said too much, 
however, and should follow Miss Can- 
field’s example and allow people to do 
at least half for themselves when form- 
ing their opinion about her book. 





MEMORIES OF THE OLD FARM 


By Lestiz H. PHINNEY 


Autumn’s first snow flakes, borne on Winter’s breath, 


Are beating at the pane; 


I watch the pavement change from brown to gray, 
And Time gives back again 


Old memories: 


A vision of the country home I knew 
When life was fair and gay, 
Upon the canvas of the growing dusk 

I paint that home—to-day : 





Just an old house ‘neath the pine trees’ shadow, 
Keeping watch o’er moon-lit fields of snow: 
Just an old stone doorstep, with the hollow 
Worn by feet that trod, firm, light, or slow; 
Just a wide fireplace; around it, singing, 
Happy children played in days gone by; 

Just a low-ceiled room, once warm and cheery, 
Where mice and bats now hold their revels sly. 


Just a brook where sweet-flag roots are growing, 
With violets blue its banks in spring are gay; 
Just a field where wild strawberries linger, 

And wild bees sip the clover blooms all day; 

Just an orchard where the trees are dying,— 

The fruit makes for the deer a dainty feast; 

Just an old barn, with its sagging roof-tree 

That never more will shelter fowl or beast. 


Just an oak where squirrels come for acorns; 
Just a wood-land where the mayflowers hide. 
Just a birch grove, with its silvery pillars; 

Just a pasture, with the wall beside. 

Just an oriole’s nest in the tree top, 

On summer morns their mellow love song trills; 
Just a spot that love has not forgotten,— 

An old abandoned farm up in the hills. 











THE EDITOR STOPS TO TALK 


HE month of fairs is ended. 

The siren call of the vendor’s 

whistle has faded away on the 
breezes, not to be heard until the next 
autumnal season. The giant ferris wheel 
no longer revolves its sluggish way 
through the heavens, carrying its burden 
of frightened young ladies clutching the 
manly sleeve of their masculine protec- 
tors. The last toy balloon has drifted 
lazily skyward, leaving its aggrieved and 
weeping young owner. The shouts of 
the excited throng and the rapid thud 
of the hoofs upon the race-track are 
things of the past. We breathe a sigh 
of relief which has a little note of lone- 
liness in it as we realize that the gayety 
of the season is past and we are again 
face to face with another winter. 





One of the oldest of the Anglo-Saxon 
institutions which were inherited by our 
New England fathers is the agricultural 
fair. We may turn back the pages of 
that quaint old English narrative, “The 
Vicar of Wakefield” and read the story 
so familiar to every school boy—Moses 
at the Fair.” Fair time was the very 
apex of the season’s activities in the 
days when New England was young and 
robust. It was a time when the sturdy 
farmers brought the best results of their 
year’s work to compare them with the 
exhibits of their neighbors in friendly 
competition. It was a time when politi- 
cal and patriotic feeling ran high and 
many a statesman soared to his greatest 
oratorical heights before the cheering 
throngs who were made eager listeners 
by the spirit of festivity which reigned 
among them. James G. Blaine, the sil- 
ver-tongued orator of Maine, Ben But- 
ler, who so loved to flaunt the bloody 
shirt in Massachusetts, and Cy Sulloway 
the “tall old pine of New MHamp- 
shire,” were familiar figures in the old 
New England fairs. 

These yearly festivals were fairs not 
carnivals. The midway was decidedly 


a minor feature in their proceedings. 
Those lovers of New England who are 
to-day striving to rejuvenate her spirit 
and repopulate her hills would do well 
to turn their attention to the transforma- 
tion which has been taking place in our 
fairs. To be sure the various promoters 
of these celebrations will inform us that 
larger crowds attended them this year 
than ever before. It has seemed to us, 
however, that we have never seen New 
Hampshire fairs present a more meagre 
exhibit of livestock and produce. We 
saw few of those magnificent specimens 
of the various herds owned within our 
state. We saw little of the beautiful 
handiwork of the housewife. Lovers of 
horses would scarcely go into rapture 
over the races. The feature of the 
fairs which appeared to be gaining the 
most was the one which is to us the least 
desirable. The midway is growing. We 
have never before seen so many double- 
headed calves, five-legged dogs, and wild 
women who subsist on live serpents. 
Had we possessed the disposition to 
gamble we could have spent a king’s ran- 
som and returned with a few blankets 
and a couple of dolls as our prizes. To 
be sure, some of our statesmen graced 
the occasions and delivered addresses, 
but to every person who listened to them 
in a half-hearted way there were ten who 
preferred to spend their time gazing in 
open-mouthed wonder at a bearded wo- 
man or a giraffe with a sore throat. 


The state of Maine has been obliged 
to cancel the stipend which it has fur- 
nished to support some of the country 
fairs because of the cheap character of 
the entertainment. On the other hand, 
New England can well be proud of the 
Eastern States Exposition at Spring- 
field which was an old-fashioned fair 
with some of the finest exhibits ever 
shown. Those who believe that the pub- 
lic are interested only in the vaudeville 
attractions of a carnival should think 
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upon the fact that although this celebra- 
tion charged the largest entrance fee of 
any fair in New England it had by far 
the largest attendance. The state of 
New Hampshire has contributed to the 
support of its fairs. Our Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture has stated that he 
was satisfied with those of this year. 


EDITOR STOPS TO TALK 
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We grant that they had many good qual- 
ities and were probably much better than 
those which Maine has had to discon- 
tinue. But on the other hand, we won- 
der if all of our fairs were the type 
which New Hampshire really wants. 
Before another year comes round let us 
“think on these things.” 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


In This Issue 


The Granite Monruty feels for- 
tunate in being able to present to its 
readers the article, “Is New Hampshire 
Completed?” by its associate editor 
William S. Rossiter. Mr. Rossiter is a 
well-known figure in New Hampshire as 
well as in the nation at large. He is a 
former newspaper man of wide and suc- 
cessful experience, having been connect- 
ed with the New York Tribune and the 
New York Press. Succeeding the late 
William E. Chandler as President of the 
Rumford Press, he has made Concord 
one of the printing centers of the coun- 
try by his successful efforts in building 
up that concern. Mr. Rossiter’s speci- 
alty, however, is his work as a census ex- 
pert. With a knowledge derived from 
his services in that department of the 
United States Government, he has been 
able to interpret the meaning of the 
shift in population in a most striking 
manner. His article entitled, “Three 
Sentinels of the North,” which appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly and his various 
lectures upon the conditions of New 
Hampshire’s population has made him 
the central figure in a movement among 
various state leaders to remedy the con- 
ditions which brought about our decrease 
in population. 





H. Styles Bridges is well-known to 
readers of the GrANITE MoNnTHLY be- 
cause of the articles upon matters per- 
taining to agriculture which he has con- 
tributed in the past. He is also becoming 


well-known to the people of the state as 
a whole through his efforts upon the 
platform and through the press to pro- 
mote the interests of New Hampshire 
Farm Bureau of which he is Secretary. 
It is highly appropriate that he should 
give to the people of the state the story 
of the birth and growth of this impor- 
tant organization. The first of his se- 
ties of articles appears in this number. 





Two other old friends of the Granite 
Monthly are Professor A. W. Richard- 
son, the author of another interesting ac- 
count of poultry raising in New Hamp- 
shire and Miss Daisy Deane Williamson, 
who gives us a vivid mental conception 
of the amount of human energy wasted 
in a poorly arranged kitchen. 

Mrs. Lillian M. Ainsworth who re- 
cently concluded her successful work 
on the Manchester Daily Mirror to join 








the editorial staff of the Concord 
Monitor has favored the GRANITE 
MontTHLY with a_ heretofore com- 


paratively unknown chapter in the life 
of one of New England’s greatest poets. 


Mr. Philip W. Dodd is a young news- 
paper man who is taking special work it 
the department of journalism of Bostor. 
University. He recently made a study 
of New Hampshire’s yearly toll of mo- 
tor accidents and in this issue gives us 
the result of his investigations. 











CURRENT OPINION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
A Page of Clippings 


The First Candidate for 


Governor 


A real “honest to goodness” candidate 
for the republican nomination for gover- 
nor has announced himself. Personally 
we have never met the man, but those 
who are acquainted with him speak in the 
highest terms, and those who know him 
best have no word of criticism. Even 
democrats admit that he is about as near- 
ly perfect as it is possible for mere man 
to be. He has had experience in both 
branches of the legislature, is a good 
business man, has large interests, both in 
business and in better things, is a World 
War veteran, and as much entitled to a 
nomination and election as any man in 
the state. Judging by all these things it 
looks as though the republicans of New 
Hampshire are to have a standard bear- 
er in John G. Winant in whom they can 
put full confidence—Franklin Transcript 

While the talked-of candidates for 
governor on the Republican side were 
thinking it over, John G. Winant of Con- 
cord has thrown his hat into the ring. 
He is an able man who has already had 
quite an interesting public career and 
who declares in his announcement that 
he was the original introducer of a forty- 
eight-hour bill in the legislature. He 
thus evidently hopes to steal the Demo- 
cratic thunder. Senator Moses makes 
the comment that at this time he is unable 
to determine whether Winant is the ear- 
ly bird who catches the worm or the ear- 
ly worm that is caught by the bird. We 
don’t imagine that anybody is very much 
excited by the announcement just now, 
but it is a reminder that a political cam- 
paign is approaching. The editor of 
the Concord Monitor and Patriot states 
that, as Mr. Winant is a part owner in 
the paper, he prefers that no editorial 
comment on his candidacy be made. 
Which affords quite a contrast to the 





attitude of some past candidates who 
have gone into the newspaper business 
to secure editorial support. 
—Rochester Courier 
Captain John Winant of Concord, 
World War aviator, has announced that 
he will be a Republican candidate for 
governor at the primary. Capt. Winant 
is an extremely likeable chap, and he’s 
done quite well in politics over in Con- 
cord. But just now he appears to be 
taking a long chance on having his po- 
litical ship wrecked in a tail spin. 
—Keene Sentinel 





Maj. Winant promises to come for- 
ward within a few days with his plat- 
form. There is no doubt that he will 
proclaim himself an advocate of the 48- 
hour law, as, indeed, he has a right to, 
for he was one of the first Republican 
leaders to do anything in favor of 48 
hours as a maximum week’s work for 
women and children. He will also take 
a stand in favor of a reasonable poll tax 
in place of the present high tax and will 
advocate a number of other progressive 
measures that are expected to rally to 
his standard the progressive wing of the 
Republican party It is true 
that in the last Legislature there had 
been talk of Winant for Governor. But 
it had been speculation, not for 1924 
but in the distant future, after Morrill, 
Barnes and six or seven other distin- 
guished gentlemen had been taken care 
of and taken their places either in the 
ranks of former Governors or defeated 
candidates. Maj. Winant is only 34 
years old, and it was the opinion among 
the regulars that he could wait any- 
where from six to ten years before being 
a candidate. This is on the old New 
England theory that children in well- 
behaved families are made to be seen 
and not heard. 

—Hobart Pillsbury in the Boston Herald 
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CURRENT OPINION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


When Editors Disagree 


The enemies of Mr. Hughes have 
been very active and they think they 
have got Mr. Coolidge into such a posi- 
tion on the World Court issue that Mr. 
Hughes will find his continuance in of- 
fice an embarrassment. 

On this line, we suppose, was the re- 
cent editorial utterance of a New Hamp- 
shire newspaper which concluded: “The 
World Court proposition is a fine thing 
to let alone right now. Thus far Presi- 
dent Coolidge has had the good sense to 
let it alone. The Union hopes he will 
continue to do so.” 

The Monitor-Patriot hopes he will 
not. It hopes he will carry out, in ac- 
cordance with his general promise, the 
policy of President Harding in this re- 
gard: and that he will have the invalu- 
able support and close and cordial co- 
operation in this matter and all others 
of foreign policy of one of the greatest 
heads of the State Department in the 
history of this nation. 

Concord Monitor-Patriot 


New England’s Future 


In New Hampshire men like Frank 
Knox of Manchester and ex-Governor 
Robert Bass of Peterboro have initiated 
a “survey” of the condition of their 
State and a prospective “program” for 
arresting the decline which it has shown 
in many particulars and for changing 
that decline into an advance. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Bass has incubated an ingenious 
proposed law for impounding water in 
new reservoirs at public expense on New 
Hampshire rivers, while meeting that 
expense in the end through contracts 
made before hand with private manufac- 
turing plants for the paid use of the sur- 
plus water. The future of New Eng- 
land, according to Mr. Bass, lies in 
cheap power from water sources, in skill- 
ed labor of the highest training, and 
in manufactured products so clearly and 
uniquely the result of such labor that 
they will be able to travel great distances 
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at high freight rates and still on their 
merits find a market at high profitable 
Po ee To regenerate their 
railroad transportation system and {to 
get renewed good rail service; to regen- 
erate their agriculture and to get a re- 
newed effective countryside; to discover 
and develop new sources of power in 
order to supplement or replace the coal 
which comes so expensively from mines 
so distant at final costs so high—such are 
the problems that New England must 
solve if it wishes to retain its position 
in American life, and they exceed by 
far in difficulty the problems which con- 
front the North west. —The Nation 








Burlesquing Burleson 


A group of reactionary New Hamp- 
shire Democrats are talking of starting 
a Burleson-for-President Club. The 
platform of this club is former Post- 
master-General Burleson for President 
and a repeal of the last four amend- 
ments to the constitution—income tax, 
prohibition, woman suffrage and the di- 
rect election of senators. The club is 
also pledged to abolish the direct pri- 
mary. 

This program has struck a responsive 
chord in many audiences where it has 
been informally suggested. It is said, 
in fact, that any gathering of represen- 
tative citizens of over 50 years of age 
can be depended on to hail the Burleson 
movement as the first step in the path 
back to normalcy. The women espec- 
ially are enthusiastic over it in some 
quarters. 

No canvass for membership has been 
made, noi is one necessary. The pro- 
position sells itself. No effort is being 
made to proselyte among such leaders as 
Judge James W. Remick, former Gov. 
Robert P. Bass or the editorial staff of 
the Granite Monthly. Nor will the 
organization submit questionnaires to 
candidates like the New Hampshire 
Non-Partisan League or the People’s 
Progressive Political Party............ 

—Boston Herald 











NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


LOREN D. TOWLE 


Loren Delbert Towle, born in Newport, 
N. H., March 25, 1874; died in Newton, Mass., 
September 28, 1923. 

Mr. Towle was the son of George H. and 
Mary A. (Goward) Towle. He graduated 
from Newport High school in 1892, among 
his classmates being Olin H. Chase, now of 
Concord, and subsequently pursued a course of 
study in the 
Eastman Busi- 
ness College 
at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. 

He served for 
a time as a clerk 
in a Boston dry 
goods’ house, 
and in 1894 com- 
menced business 
for himself as a 
real estate op- 
erator, in which 
line he continu- 
ed until death. 
Starting in with- 
out capital he 
succeeded, 
through the ex- 


ercise of keen 
business judg- 
ment and _ far- 


seeing sagacity, 
in gaining a for- 
tune seldom 
equalled in the 
same length of 
time by = any 
man in any 
line of business. 
His operations 
included the pur- 
chase, develop- 
ment and_ sale 
of some of the 
most important 
pieces of real 
estate in and 
around Boston, and the carrying out of 
some of the most extensive building plans; 
while at the time of his death he was en- 
gaged, among other things, in the develop- 
ment of a personal estate on Newton High- 
lands, exceeding in the magnitude, variety 


REV. HOWARD F. HILL. 


Rev. Howard F. Hill, D. D. died at his 
home in Concord, October 21st. Dr. Hill 
was in his 78th year, having been born in 
Concord, July 1, 1846. He was educated in 
Concord High School, Norwich University, 
Dartmouth College, Episcopal Theological 
Seminary, and received honorary degrees 
from Trinity College, Bishops’ College, and 
the University of Vermont. 





Loren D. 


and expense of its appointments anything of 
the kind in New England. 

His death came suddenly, following an 
operation at the Newton Hospital for some 
internal trouble, and was a sad surprise to his 
many friends, not a few of whom were in his 
native town, to which he had given $150,000 
for a modern high school building, and where 
he was an honored guest and speaker on Old 
Home Day, August 23, only five weeks before. 

Mr. Towle 
held many posi- 
tions of trust 
and responsibili- 
ty, and was a 
member of num- 
erous societies 
and clubs. He 
was President 
of the Newton 
Improvement 
Association, in 
which city was 
his home, a direc- 
tor of the In- 
ternational Trust 
Company, a 
member and di- 
rector of the 
Boston Real Es- 
tate Exchange, 
and of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of 
Commerce. He 
was also a mem- 
ber and deacon 
of the Eliot 
C on gregational 
Church of New- 
ton, a director 
of the Newton 
Y. M. C. A., and 
a trustee of the 
Pilgrim Memor- 
ial Fund. He 
was also active 
and prominent 

- in the various 
Masonic organizations. 

He married, June 28, 1899, Helen M. Le- 
land of Dover, Maine, by whom he is survived, 
with two daughters—Evelene Marion, a soph- 
omore at Wellesley, and Charlotte Frances, 
a student in the Newton High school. 


Towle 


His activities were not confined to those 
associated with his sacred calling. A Dem- 
ocrat in politics, he served in Concord City 
Government, Constitutional Convention, 
and two sessions of the Legislature. He 
was also chaplain of the Vermont Legisla- 
ture and of the Vermont National Guard. 
For five years he was editor of the New 
Hampshire Patriot and later in life publish- 
ed a periodical of the Episcopal Church. 

Dr. Hill was ordained to the Episcopal 
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priesthood in 1887. He served churches at 
Ashland, Holderness and Pittsfield of this 
state, Montpelier, Vt., and Amesbury, Mass. 
In Masonry he advanced to the 33rd de- 
gree. He was President of the New 
Hampshire Sons of the Revolution. 


EDWIN M. ALLEN. 


Edwin M. Allen, who recently passed a- 
way in Canaan, had long played an active 
part in the public affairs of that town. 
Born in East Middlebury, Vermont, he was 
educated in the schools of Keene, N. H. 
and came to Canaan to learn the drug busi- 
ness with John B. Coburn. He became a 
registered pharmacist in 1886 and establish- 
ed himself in that business in which he con- 
tinued until his death, He was a Democrat 
and active in party affairs until his appoint- 





ment as Postmaster of Canaan, March 1, 
1916. He was President of the New Hamp- 
shire Pharmaceutical Association, Director 
of People’s Trust Company, Lebanon, and 
President of Canaan-Enfield Electric Com- 
pany. He was a Knight of Pythias and a 
Granger. 


GEORGE S. FORREST 


George Sidney Forrest, born in Belmont, 
January 26, 1852, and who died August 22, 
at Concord, where he had been a resident 
for 49 years, was one of the prominent archi- 
tects of the State, and a member at the time 
of his death of the Building Code Committee 
of the Concord Chamber of Commerce. 
Among the buildings designed by him are the 
remodelled Court House at Concord, and the 
large apartment house now building there, 
Rumford Arms, his last work being upon 
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plans for certain new buildings at the Ore * 
phans’ Home, Franklin. He was a son of 
Sidney and Hannah (Gile) Forrest, Ohio 
pioneers, and the grandson of William and 
Dorothy (Worthen) Forrest, early settlers of 
Canterbury, William Forrest having’ been «one 
of the men selected in 1775 for the expedition 
against Quebec, and who later fought in. the 
battles of Bennington and Stillwater, serv- 
ing throughout the Revolutionary War. Mr. 
Forrest is survived by a widow and by three 
daughters and two sons, one of whom, Harry 
G. Forrest, has been associated with him in 
his profession for several years. 





DR. ARTHUR C. HEFFENGER 
Dr. Arthur C. Heffenger, U. S. N., re- “ 


tired, one of the best known and most suc- ~” 


cessful surgeons in New Hampshire, died; 
at his home in Portsmouth om October 16th: 

Dr. Heffenger had been -a_frésident of 
Portsmouth for nearly forty yéars,. coming 
there as a young man, a surgeon in ‘the 
navy. He was born Dec. 12, 1853, at Cum- 
berland, Md. He was graduated from the -- 
University of Virginia, and after a post 
graduate course in the University of Mary- 
land, went into the Navy as a surgeon, see- 
ing 17 years of active service, mostly “in 
South America and the Southern Pacific. 

Dr. Heffenger was the first Portsmouth 
physician to be made a fellow of the 
American College of Surgeons at Phila- 
delphia and was a past president of the 
New Hampshire, Rockingham County and 
Portsmouth Medical societies. 

He was a well known sportsman for 
years, maintaining a large stable. 

He is survived by his wife and six chil- 


dren. oa cas 
aA* 


DR. BORIS SIDIS 


Dr. Boris Sidis, known as the first medi- 
cal man in Rockingham County to practice 
psychopathololgy, -died- -at. his ~“home*“fn 
Portsmouth, October 24th. 

Dr. Sidis was born in Russia, coming to 
this country when he was twenty vears of 
age. He was graduated from Harvard in 
1894, with an A. B. degree. The- follow- 
ing year he received his A> M. degree and 
in 1897 was made a doctor of philosophy. 
From 1896 to 1902 he was psychologist 
and psychopathologist in the state hospital 
in New York. He was also at. one time 
director of the New York infirmary for 
women and children in New York City. 
In 1908 he received his degree of M. D. 

In 1909 Dr. Sidis came to Portsmouth 
and established a sanitorium for treatment 
of nervous diseases. From them .on he 
personally directed the Sidis Psychothera- 
peutic institute in this city. He wrote sev- 
eral books on medical subjects, also being 
associate editor of the New York State 
Bulletin, a scientific paper. 

Dr. Sidis is survived. by. his widow, one 
son and one daughter. 
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SOPHIE TORMENTOR, ST, MAWES 
AND GOLDEN GLOW STRAINS 


We combine the highest producing fam- 
ilies of the east and the west. Stock is bred 
for high production and our Registry of 
Merit Records show it. 
federal supervision. 


Our herd is under 


A Few Choice Young Stock for Sale. 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME. 


Apply 


LEONARD MERRILL 


Orchard Hill Farm, Peterborough, N. H. 
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So called “stupidity” on the part of 
school children is often due to eye 
strain. 

If your child is backward, let us 
examine it’s eyes at once—don’t wait] 


**An ounce of prevention is worth 
@ pound of cure”’ 





BROWN & BURPEE 


OPTOMETRISTS 


MANCHESTER - CONCORD 


Our Mr. Brown is in Concord every 
Tuesday and Thursday 





We Sell Homes! 


CITY HOMES FARMS 
SUMMER HOMES 


We have a long list to select from 
and whatever kind you want, call, write 
or telephone us and we will be pleased 
to help you find exactly the kind of a 
place you want. 


If you have any kind of Real Estate to 
sell we can be of service to you and 
would be glad to list your property. 


Our Insurance department can handle 
your Fire and Automobile Insurance 
problems anywhere in New Hampshire. 
Let us quote you rates. 


The Bailey & Sleeper Company 


William E. Sleeper, Proprietor. 


53 NORTH MAIN STREET 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Tel. 275 
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